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To add to the Lives of illuftrisus Poets, already injrted in cnr Maga- 
zine, we here give our Readers, with his Head finely engraved, the Life 
of the Poet SPENSER, who is frequently flyled the Father of the Enolith 
Hersic Poem, and, if we except CHAUCER, the mot renowned of our 


Ancient Englith Poets. 
> 


DMUND. Spenfer was defcended 
“ from the ancient family of the Spen- 
fers in Northamptonfhire, but born in Lon- 
don, probably about the year 15-3. Ir is 
not known where he had the firtt part cf his 
educition ; hut after that we find him at 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, where, his 
parents being in low circumftances, he was 
adin'tted a fizer, and matriculated in 1-569. 
Without negleéting the neceffary branches of 
academical learning ; he particularly fullow- 
ed the bent of his poetical genius, and be- 
cane acquainted with Mir. Gubriel Barvey, 
of ‘Trinity-ball, a Gentleman of diitnguifh- 
ed witand good fn, as well as a brother 
poet, with whom he cultivated an intimate 
triendthip, which proved vary fiviceahle to 
him afterwards. However, having con- 
tinued in the Univerfity, ull he had taken 
hoth his degreesin Arts; he left it un- 
wilingly, fuon after completing that of 
A.M. in 2676, not having a competency 
to fupport huaflf there any longer, with- 
out fome affidlance from the college, which 
he had in vain expe*ted. It feems he had 
been debarred of this affiftance from his co!- 
lege by the means of its Mater, and this the 
following paflage of a letter from his friend 
Mr. Harvey, prefixed to the lait edition of 
his works, appears tohintat: ¢ And wall 
you, fays this févere wit, needs have my 


tee ial of your old Compwol'er’s vew 
behay or? A bufy and dizzy head, a leaden 
brain, wooden wit, a copper face, a fattin 


breait, at Yous and elvith heart, a founder 
of noveltics, aconfoundir of his own and 
his friends good ‘gilis, a morning book- 
worm, .an afternoon malt-vorm, a ri_bt 
jvegler; «os full of fleights, wiles, fetches, 
calts of legerdemain, toys to mock ap:s 
with, odd fhifts and knavifh praciices, as 
his {kin can hold.” This difappointment 
might prevent Spenfér’s taking holy orders, 
as was the cafe of Milton ; and it is obierva- 
bie, that they both afterwards inveighed 
bitterly againit the pride and luxury ot the 
clergy. 

In thefe unhappy cireumftances, it is frid, 
he retired, for reliet, to iome relations in the 
north of England. But, whatever was the 
occafion of his journey, it is certain he had 
not been Icng there, before the rendernefs of 
his nature drew him into a frefli misfortune, 
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having the ill luck to fix his love upon a 
miftreis, who, tho’ a country-lafs, did not 
want the art of leading him into the lover's 
poradife, in order to make an offering of 
him as a victin to a more favourite paflion 
for his rival. For this cruel diftrefS nnding 
no other remedy, he fought a refource in 
his mufe, which naturally fuggefted to him 
the thoughts of venting his grief in pattoral 
poetry, and thereby proved an occation cf 
immoytalifing both bis miftrefs and him‘lf, 
under the appofite names of Colin and Ro- 
falinde. However, this Lady’s naine is fil 
a fecret, as well as her family. Spencer, at 
feaans, kept it fo fiom every body, except 
h's two intimate friends, Myr. Ke:ke and 
Harvey, who kept their trruft with inviolabl 
fidelity. We ave informed indeed by the 
firft, that fhe was a Gentlewoman of no 
mean houfe ;_ nor endowed waih any valcat 
or common gifts, both of nate and man- 
ners, but tuch as needed neither Colin 
(Spenfer) be athamed to have her made 
known by his verfes, nor Hobbinol (Harvey) 
be grieved, thet fo the fhould be commend- 
ed to immortality tor her rare and finguiar 
virtues ; Efpeciaily deferving ic no leis than 
either Myrto, the moft excellent poet The- 
ocritus’s darlme ; or Lauretto, Petrarch’s 
goddefs; or Limmera, the worthy poet Stefi- 
chorus’s idol. We ive it is here hinted that 
her neme was krown to Mr. Harvey, which 
indeed is evident from a letter of Spenter to 
him, where having affured his friend, that, 
by his advice, he had confented to addres 
his paftorals to Sir Philip Sidney 5 he menti- 
ons the reafans, which had ali then hindered 
him from doing it, cone of which is’ as 
follows: © Then alfo becometh the work 
too bale for his ‘excellent Lordihip, being 
made in honour of a private perfon unknown, 
which by fome well-wifhers might be up- 
braided not to be worthy, as you know fhe 
is. Mr. Kerke goes fo far as to tell us, 
that Rofalinde is 4 feigned name, which, if 
well ordered, will betray the very true name 
of his love and misfortunes ; and Mr. Up- 
ton thinks, that, by well ordered, is weant 
the replacing the letters in their true orderg 
by reluiving the anagram, of which, accord- 
ing to the trequent practice of our poets, the 
name cf Rofalinde is fabricated. Phe con- 
jeCture fs ingenious, and indeed naturally 
u fygeties 
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fuggefted by Mr. Kerke’s words. The 
wortt of it is, that it leaves us as much in 
the dark as ever, and the knot is (tii] inextri- 
cable. “Tis true, fome of Spenfer’s ana- 
grams, as Algrind for Grindal the Arch- 
bifhop, are obvious enough, where he did 
not aim at a poetical name ; but who could 
have unlocked Hobbinc! into Gabricl Har- 
vey, execpt Spenfer himfelf, who made the 
anagram ; or his friends Keke and Harvey, 
to whowr he revealed it, as he did this of 
Rofalinde, which, like that of Hobbinol 
too, was probably not mide by a fimple de- 
rangement of the letters of her true name , 
without the variation and addition of fome 
others, as were neceffary to reduce it to the 
true poetical name of Rofabnde, under 
which he wifhed and intended his miftrefs’s 
true name fhould be concealed. In fo for- 
lorn a fiate,y Mr. Church's friend, in Spen- 
fer’s Life, prefixed to that edition of the Fairy 
Queen, ventures a conjecture, with a mo- 
deity and diffidence fuitable to it. He thinks 
it not impoflible, that the true name of Ro- 
falinde, which was invented in Kent, might 
after all be merely Rofe Lynde, Rofe being a 
common Chrifian name ; and among the 
country-names in Fulier’s Worthies, under 
Henry VII, there appears at Canterbury the 
name of John Lynde. 

Still continuing hippy in the friendthip of 
Mr. Harvey, who had a true fenfe of his ad- 
mirable genius, that Gentleman prevailed 
upon him to quit an indolent and hopelefs 
life in the country, and remore to Lendon, 
where he introduced him to Mr. (afterwards 
Sir, Philip) Sidney. This fortunate ftep an- 
fwered his tondeft wifhes ; that generous pa- 
tron of real merit of every kind, and of poefy 
in particular, prefently took him into his fa- 
vour and protection, and introduced him to 
Queen Elifabeth, who made hin Poet- 
laureat. This laurel, however, is fail to 
have proved a barren one to him, at leaft for 
fome time, thro’ the ill-humour and oppoli- 
tion of the Treafurer Burleigh, who not only 
with-held the penfion, but tatercepted fome 
other fruits of the Queen’s bounty to him. 
We are told that her Majefty, upon Spenfer’s 
prefenting fome poems to her, ordered hima 
gratuity of a hundred pounds ; but that Bur- 
leigh, objecting to it, faid, with fome fcorn 
of the poet, ¢ What! all this for a fong.’ 
‘The Queen replied, * Then give him what 
is reajon.” Spenfer waited for fome time, 
but had the mortification to find himfelf 
difappointed of the Queen's intended bounty. 
Upon this, he took a proper opportunity to 
prefent a paper to her Majefty, in the man- 
ner of a petition, wherein he reminded her 
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of the orders fhe had given, int the follow, 
ing lines : 


I was promifed on a time 

To have reafonfor my rhime ; 
From that time unto this feafon, 
I received nor rhime nor reafon, 


This paper produced the defired effec, 
and the Queen, not without fome reproct of 
the Treafurer, immediately dire&ted the pay- 
ment of the hund:ed pounds, which fhe at 
firit ordered. Our poet, however, fent the 
three firft books of his Fairy Qneen, wheu 
printed,-to Burleigh, with a fonnet compli- 
menting him as. the Atlas of the State, yet 
at the fame time fhewing fome diffidence of 
his Lordthip’s regird for poetry, in excufing 
his unfitly prefenting thofe dull rhimes : 


The labours of Jot time and wit unftaid, 

Yet, if their deeper fenfe be duly weigh’d, 

And the dim veil, with which trom common 
view 

Their fairer parts are hid, afide be laid, 

Perhaps not vain they may appear to you. 

Such as they be, vouchfafe them to re- 
ceive, 

And wipe their faults out of your cenfure 
grave. 


And it fhould feem, that the prefent was 
not received in an agreeable manner to our 
author, fince, in the introduction to the 4h 
book, he reflects upon that Statefman’s dil- 
like of his poem, as follows : 


The rugged forehead, that with grave fore- 


fight 

Wields kingdoms, caufes, and affairs of 
State, 

My lower rhimes, I wot, doth tharply 
wite, 


For praifing love. ———— 


He alfo plainly alludes to this misfortune 
at the end of the 6th book, where {peaking 
of Detraction defcribed as amonfter, he 
concludes with the following ftanza : 

Ne may - homely verfe of many mean- 
ei 

Hope to efcape his venemous defpite, 

More than my former writs, all were they 
cleaneft 

From blameful blot, and free from all that 
wite, 

With which fome wicked tongues did it 
back-bite, 

And bring into a mighty Peer's difplea- 
MIC, 

That 
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That never fo deferved to indite. 

Therefore do you my rhimes keep beiter 
meafure 

And feek to pleafe, that now is counted 
wife-men’s treafure. 


Among his other writings here mentioned, 
the moft remarkable, perhaps, is his poem, 
intitled ‘ Mother Hubbard’s Tale,” where 
he has painted the misfortune of dependence 
on Court-favour, in the moft lively colours, 
particularly in the foliowing lines : 


ull little knoweft thou who haf not 

try'd 

What hell it is in fuing long to bide, 

To lofe good days that might be b:tter 
fpent, ; 

To wafte long nights in penfive d.fcon- 
tent 5 

To foced to-day, to be put back to- 
morrow 5 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 
{arrow 5 

To have thy Prince's grace, yet 
Peer’s ; 

To have thy atking, yet wait many years ; 

‘To fret thy foul with croiles and with 
cares 5 

To eat thy heart thro 
{pair 5 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to 

run 3 

To fpend, to give, to want, to be un 

done, 


want her 


. 


comfortlefs de- 


This, and the other refle&tions in the 
fame tale, are faid to be relented by the 
Treafurer, in the appreheafion that he was 
ftruck atin them. However that be, it is 
certain there are other parts of our poet's 
works, where this difcouragement by the 
Treafurer is as ftrongly marked. For in- 
ftance, inthe £ Ruins of Time,’ written 
fome time after Sir Philip Sidney's death, he 
pours forth his complaints, in the full bit- 
ternefs of his foul : 


O grief of griefs ! O gall of all good hearts ! 

To fee that virtue thould defpifed be 

Of fuch as firlt were rais’d for virtue’s 
parts, 

And row, broad fpreading like an aged 
tree, 

Let none fhoot up, that nigh them plan- 
ted be. 

Olet not thofe of whom the mufe is (corned, 

Alive or dead, be by the mule adorned. 


Mr. Church’s friend obferyes, that, in 
What Spenter wioe after 1590, he feems 





never to have fpared Burleigh, On the 
other hand, it has been urged in behalf of th st 
Minitier, that his ufige of our poct might 
not proceed, either from a perfonal prejn- 
dice in particular, or a contempt of poetry in 
general ; but from the influence of party, 
Spenicr being attached firit to the Earl of 
Leicetter, and then to the Farl of Evex, 
both fuccetlively heads of a party oppo ite to 
the Treafurer. And indeed, after the frith 
grant, Spenfer’s complaints were fure 
fomewhat unfeafonable, and might have been 
huthed by her Majeity’s bounty to him. In 
refpect to Lord Burleigh, may it not bere- 
turted upon him, That they were then 
« Rhimes witho:t reafon;° and, as fuch, 
ftood in need of the excuf which has been 
made for them: ¢ That the elesant minds 
have the quickeft fenfe of repulfs trom the 
great and powerful, who thould countenance 
and protect then; and that therefore ‘tis 
no wonder, that the misfortune funk deep 
into his fpirit, and even dwelt upon him for 
a great {pace of his life. 

After Spenier had been made Poet-laureat, 
he was frequently invited to Penfehurii, 
where, in company with Sir Philip Sidney, 
he ftadied poetry and philo&iphy, elpecially 
the Platonic, which he marie good ufe of in 
Jus writmes. During this interval, he fini- 
fled his Shepherd's Ciiendar, and printed it 
m 3579, with a dedication in verfe to his 
patron, who had him recommended to the 
Earl of Leicefter, and procured hin to be 
appointed Aggnt for that Miniiter in Fr 
and other foreign parts. And tho’ this de- 
fign, by fome means or other not known, 
happened to prove abortive 5 yet he attended 
the Lord G.ey of Wilton, appointed Lord 
deputy of Ireland, in the quality of his Se- 
cretary, the following year. 

Among Sidney’s papers, there is a letter 
of Sir Henry Sidney to the Lord Grey, on 
his appointment to lieland, dated September 
17, 1582, where he particularly mentions, 
that his fon Philip had_prefled him much to 
fend him a letter of advice as to that govern- 
ment, which he had adminiftered himfelf a- 
bout eleven years, either as Lord-juftice, or 
Lord-deputy. And fince Sir Henry mar- 
ried Lord Leicetter’s fitter, and Lord Grey 
was allied to Sir Henry, it is eafy to con- 
ceive haw cordially Spenter might be recom- 
mended to and accepted by him. And our 
port omitted no fitting oppo:tunity of teltity- 
ing his gratitude. For initance, he fent his 
Lordtip a copy of the firft edition of the 
Fairy Queen, with the tullowing fonnet ; 
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Mof noble Lord, the pillar of my life, 
And patron of my muié’s pupillage ; 
Uusa 


Through 
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Through whofe targe bounty poured on me 
rife, 

In the fir feafon of my fecble age, 

J now do live, bound your's by vaffalage, 

Sith nothing ever may vedeem nor resve 

Out of vour endleis debt fo fure a gave. 

Vouchiafe in worth this finall gift to re- 
ceave, 

Which in your noble hands for pledge I 
leave 

OF all the reft that I am ty’d t'account ; 

Rude shimes, the which a rultic mute did 
weave 

In favage fou, far from Parnaffe Mount, 

And roughly wrought in an unlearned 
loom, 

The which vouchfafe, dear Lord, your fa- 
vourable doom. 


But he raifed afterwards a much larger 
monument of his gratitude, in his Review of 
th: ttate of Ireland, where he undertakes to 
defend his Lordthip'’s government there, 
with the warmeit zeal. ‘The Queen wus 
difpleafed with fome parts of his ‘conduct, 
which gccafioned his recall in the fhort {pace 
of two years. Particulariy he had been re- 
prefsnted to her Majefty, as exerciling fo 
much cruelty as drove the rebejs to defpe- 
ration ; and, to prevent the il] confequences 
arifing from fuch a diftemperature, a gene- 
ral pardon was granted foon after the death 
of the Earl of Defmord. Our poet, how- 
ever, difcharged the duties of his poit with 
great abilities and integrity, equally refpect- 
ful of and refpef&ted by his Lordfhip, who 
being recalled in 1582, he returned with his 
mafterto England ; and to his faithful attach- 
ment to him, after he was in dif_race, may 
£ irly be alcribed, in fome meafure, the {mall 
favour he met with at Court by his Fairy 
Queen, tho’ the original of every Knight 
was then living in the Court, and he attribu- 
feito each of them that virtue which he 
thought was mott confpicuous in them ; an 
inzenious piece of flattery, which turned 
not much to his account. 

Spenfer feems to have continued in Eng- 
Jand tll the much lamented death of his pa- 
tron, Surv Philip Sidney, in 1586, a lois 
which he felt, and grieyed for all his life 
afterwards, and which would perhaps have 
funk: him beyond the hopes of a recovery, 
had it not been very much alleviated, a few 
months betore, by receiving, as a reward for 
his fervices, and in honour of his excellent 
talents, a grant from the Queen of upwards 
of three thoufand acres of land in the county 
ef Cork in Irland. This royal bounty 
earried him again, in 1.87, to that king- 
dom, where be entered upon Ris eftate, and 


prfled his days in a happy tranquillity, hav- 
ing for his houfe the caftle of Ku!colman, a 
feat ot the Earl of Definond, whofe rebellion 
had been lately quelled 5 and the pleasant ri- 
ver Mulla running through his ground, 
Mr. Smith, a late author, in his account of 
he ancient and prefent flate of the county and 
city of Cerk, gives us the fulluwing des 
feripiion of Kilcolman: § It is, {ays lie, 
two miles north - we of Doneraile, a 
caftle of the Earls of Defmond, now al- 
mott level with the ground. It sas fitu- 
ated in the north tide of a fine lake, in 
the midit of a vai plain, termirtated to ihe eatt 
by the mountains of the county of Water- 
ford; Balla-howra hil's, or, as Spenfer 
terms them, the mountains of Mola, to the 
north : N-gle mountains te the fouth ; and 
thofe of Kerry to the weft. It commands a 
view of above half the breadth cf Ireland, 
and muft have been, when the adjacent up- 
lands were cloathed with woods, a moft 
pleafant and romantic ftuation.” 

In thir pleafant retreat and {weet abode of 
leifure, Spenter refiumed his great work, the 
poem of the Fairy Queen; and was thus 
happily emp!oyed in 1580, when Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, with whom he had been feveral 
years acquainted, touchinz, in his return 
from the Portugal expedition, upon Ireland, 
in crder to take a view of his much larger 
grant from the Crown, made a trip to Kilcol- 
man to fee his old friend and brother poet. 
Spenfer had then finifhed the three firf 
books of his latt-mentioned work, and, re- 
folving to publifh them, he gladly accepted 
his friend’s propofal to accompany him to 
England. 

Notwithftanding the many grofs faults that 
have been found, both in the original plan, 
and in the execution of this pom. yet Mr. 
Hughes rightly obferves in his Life of Spen- 
fer, that by it he has become the father of 
more poets, than any other of our writers 
in that way; and I belicve it will not be dif- 
puted, that the fime Gentleman has given 
the true reafon for it, which 3s eur poet's pe- 
culiar talent in the embellilhments of de- 
fcription, rich and lavith in him beyond 
comparifon. As this is the moft firking 
part of poetry; efpecially in young minds, 
being firft ingendered in the imagination, 
and-youth moft fufceptble of thefe impref- 
fions, it will not feem very ftrange therefore 
that Cowley, as himfelf tells us, firft caught 
this flame by reading Spenfer ; thet the 
great Milton owned him for his original, as 
Dryden afiures us; and that Dryden ttudi- 
ed him, and has beftowed more trequent 
commendations on him, than any other Eng- 
Lh poet. However, thete three were al born 
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with fuch pcetical talents as would have 
made a ficure in the art, had Spen‘er never 
been. The force of whofe power, as a ta- 
ther in begetting poetical children, will per- 
haps be thought more cantpicuoelly dif- 
played in the intance of Dr. Henry Moore, 
who informs us, that he owed a'l his poetiy 
to hearing his father read the Fairy Queen 
to his children, in the winter evenings. In 
this tafte, Warton, in his obiervations on the 
Fairy Queen of Spenier, writes, that * though 
the Fairy Queen does not exlubit the ceco- 
nomy of plan, and exact arrangement of 
parts, which Epic feveritv requires 3 yet we 
fcarcely regret the lofs of theie, while their 
place is fo amply fupplied by fomething 
which more powerfully attraéts us, as it en 

gages the affection of the heart, rather than 
the applaufé of the head; and if there be 
any poem, whole graces pleafe, becaufe 
they are fituated beyond the reach of art; 
and where the faculties of creative imagina- 
tion delight ws, becaufe they are unafiited, 
and unreftrained by thofe of deliberate judg- 
ment; it is this of which we are now fpeak- 
ing. To {um up all in a few words, 
though in the Fairy Queen we are not fatif- 
fied as critics, yet we are tran{ported as rea- 
ders :> And I cannot, adds this critic, [Mr. 
Warton] take my final leave of the reader, 
without acknowledging that this tatk has 
has been peculiarly delightful to me; though 
the bufinels of criticifm is generally laborious 
and dry, yet it has here more frequently amuied 
than fatigued my attention in its exercifes 
upon an author, who makes fuch perpetual 
and powerful appeals to the fancy. The 
pleafure, which Spenfir received in compofing 
the Fairy Queen, muit neceffarily be thared 
by its commentator, and the critic, on this oc- 
cafion, may veiture to exclaim with the poet : 


Theways thro’ which my we:ry fteps I guide, 

In this delightful land of Faerie, 

Are fo exceeding fpacious and wide, 

And fprinkled with fweet varietie 

Of all that pleafant is to ear or eye, 

That J, nigh ravifh’d with rare thoughts de- 
light, 

My tedious travel do forget thereby, 

And, when I ’gin to feel decay of might, 

It ftrength to me fupplies, and cheers iny 
dulled fpright. 


On Spenfer’s arrival at London from Tre- 
land, the Earl of Leicefler being dead, he 
was introduced to her Majefty by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who was at that time in high 
favour at Court. The fenfe of this kindnefs 


made a lafting imprefion on our poet’s 
mind ; and-he took the firt- opportunity of 
teftifying his gratitude by fuch ways as he 
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knew would be heft accepted by his friend. 
In this fpirit he addvefled an explanation of 
the faite of the Fairy Queen to Sir Walter, 
in the form of a letter, which appeared at 
the headof the firit edition in 1590; and 
the compliment was accordingly returned by 
Sir Walter in two copirs of veries, which 
ufher in feveral others of the hke ftrain, 
prefixed to that ediiion. Spenier, we may 
imagine, was much pleafed wiih fo interett- 
ing a retpest to his fame ; and, returning to 
Ireland the following year, 1591, gave a 
frefh teftimony that year cf his gratitude, in 
a way that muit needs have been fenlibly 
felt by this worthy friend. In the interim, 
notwithitanding the crueity and ill ufage of 
his frit niittrefS, he prefently gave way, 
upou her death, a fecond time, to the tender 
patiion ; 1a which, however, he proved more 
fuccefsful than he had been with Rofalinde; 
and he celebrated the happy progrefs of this 
lait amour in a {pecies of poctry which was 
then, and long after, efteemed by the great- 
eft matters to be the moft confummate in its 
kind. This is the fonnet. It is of Italian 
invention, and coniifts generally of one 
thought, always turned in a fingle ftanza of 
fourteen lines, of the length of our heroics, 
the rhime being interchanged alternately, in 
which it differs from the canzone, which is 
not confined to any number of lines o: 
fisnzas. ‘lhe origin of it is derived from 
Petrarch,who filled a whole book with it in 
honour of his Laura, with whom he was in 
love, as himfelf tells us, for twenty-one 
years, and whele death he lamented with 
the fame zeal fourteen years afterwards. 
The uncommon ardor of his paflion, as well 
as the finenei’ of his wit and language, efta- 
blithed him the mafter of love-verfes among 
the moderns. We find him copied by the 
wits of Spain, France, and England ; and 
the fonnet grew {> much in fathion, that Sir 
Philip Sidney humfelf, who had written a 
great number on his beloved Stella, has 
yleafantly rallied his contemporaries in one 
which is a perfeét pattern of this kind. It 
confifts in a natural tendernefs, fimplicity, 
and correétnefs, beauties which are to be 
found in moft of Spenfer’s funnets. Mil- 
ton is the laft who has giveny in our own 
language, any examples of the fonnet, which 
is not much in vogue at prefent. 

Spenfer was probably married abcut the 
year 3592, or the following year ; upon which 
occafion he wrote an excellent epi halamium, 
which no one indeed was fo capable of doing 
as himfelf. He calls his bride a country 
lafs of mean birth, and tells us her name was 
Elifabeth, a name which was endearcd to 
him by being both that of his mother and of 
his Quecn, Some time after this new en- 
gagement, 
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eagement, he made another vifit to Eng- 
Jand, where he printed his Aitrophel, and 
Colin Clout’s come home again, in 1595. 
During that interval, he wrote {veral other 
fmall poems, which are printed in his 
works. 

The affairs of Ireland were then im- 
broiled again by the Earl of Tyrone, who, 
after the death of the Earl of Definond in 
1593, broke out into a freih rebellion, which 
probably was one, if not the chief caufe of 
of our poet’s coming to England. He mutt 
needs have been not a little anxious about 
the fafety of his own fettlement at Kauicol- 
man, which, being involved in that of the 
kingdom, put him upon exerting his polit: 
cal abilities, by layng dcwn a complete 
plan for reducing that kingdom in the {pace 
‘of two winters at fartheit. This too he 
finifhed the following year, 1596, under the 
title of A View of the State of Ireland. It 
was firit printed in 1633, in folio, froma 
manufcript in Archbithop Uther’s library, 
by Sir James Ware, who, in the dedication 
to Lord Wentworth, remarks, that the ca- 
lamities of that kingdom were fully fet forth, 
and to the life, by the author, with a dif- 
covery of their cautes and remedies, being, for 
the moft part, excellent grounds of reforma- 
tion. In the preface he obferves, * that 
this difcourfe fufficiently teltifies Spenfer’s 
learning and deep judgment ; but it were to 
be withed, that fome paflazes had been tem- 
pered with more moderation, though the 
miferies of the times when he wrote may 
partly excufe hin, That his proofs (though 
moft of them conjeétural) concerning the 
original of the languace and cuttoms of the 
nation, and the firit peopling of the feveral 
parts of the ifland, are fall of good reading, 
and fhew a foun. judgment, and that, 
with refpect to the general {cope intended by 
him for the reformation of the abufes and ill 
cuftoms, though many perfons had taken 
pains on the fame fubjeét in Queen's Elifa- 
beth’s reign, and fome before (as the author 
of the SaLus Porputr under Edward IV, 
and Patrick Finglafs, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and afrerwards Chief Juitice of 
the Common-pleas in England in the reign. 
of Henry VIII,) yet none came fo near to 
the beft grounds of a reformation, as our 
author, except in a few paflages, has done.’ 
Rut the editor of Sir James's works in Eng- 
lith owns indeed, ‘ That there are fome 
things in it very well written, particularly as 
fo the main delign of reducing Ireland into 
due obedience of the Crown of England; yet, 
in the hiftory and antiquities of the country, 
he is often mifrably miftaken, and feems 

‘vather to have indulged the fancy aud h- 
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cence of a poet, than thewn the judgment 
and fidelity required in an hittorian ; befides 
his want of moderation And this makes 
the lofs less regretted of another treatife which 
he propoitd to write of the antiquities of jre- 
Jand, but it was never finifhed by hin. 

In the mean time, Spenicr was forced to 
return to his refidence at Kilc.Jman, -dubi- 
ous as ever of his fate. He reiulved, how- 
ever, to make ule of the prefent moments of 
quiet, and in that {pirit he continued to pro: 
fecute his grand work with vigour ‘and 
{pirit; and accordingly we find him in Eng- 
land once more in the year 1596, when the 
fecond part of the Fay Queen, contaming 
the fourth, fifth, and fixth books, was 
printed at London, in gto, together with 
the Four Hymns on Beauty, dedicated to 
the Countels of Cumberland. In 1597, he 
went back to Kilcolman, but had not been 
there above twelve months, when,” afier 
many treacherous fubmiflions, the Earl of 
Tyrone broke out into open rebellion, and, 
having difperfed the forces which were fent 
out againtt him by the Ear!.of Ormond, he 
ravaged and fpoiled the whole county of 
Cork ; fo that Spenfer was forced to feek 
his fafety, together with his wife, in his :- 
tive country, leaving his eftate in Ireland to 
be plundeved by the rebels, who, it is {aid, 
having carried off his goods, burnt his 
houfe, and a little child in it. The fury of 
this rebellion fpread every-where ; and we 
are told, that 15000 Englith were deftroyed 
in Munfter, elpecially, and through all 
the forfeited eltates of the Earl of Def- 
mond, It is certain Spenfer did rot long 
furvive this irretrievably ruinous calamity, 
which, reducing him tu a itate of abfulure 
dependence, with the additional wejgiit of a 
family, intirely broke his heart, and he jan- 
guifhed under it till his death, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of 159 Thus, 
after this admirable poet and worthy Gentle- 
man had ttruggled with poverty ail his Jife- 
time, he died in extreme indigence and wait 
of bread. The laure Dr. Birch has pro- 
duced a new proof of this from an old play, 
intitled, * The Return from Parnaffus, or 
the Scourge of Simony,” publicly aéted by 
the ftudents of St. joln’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1606. It was communicated to 
him by Mr. Garrick, and contains the fol- 
lowing paffage : 





A fweeter fwan than ever fung in Poe, 
A fhriller nightingale than ever biel 
‘1 he prouder groves of felf-admiring Rome ; 
Blith was each valley, and each fhepheyd 
proud, 
While he did chant his rural minftrelfie ; 
; Attentive 
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Attentive was full many a dainty ear, 

Nay hearers hung upon his meitmg tongue, 
While fweetly of his Fairy Queen he fung, 
While to the water’s fall he tun’d her fame, 
And on each bark engrav’d Eliza’s name 5 
And yet, for afl, the wiregarding foil 
Uulac’d the line of his defired life, 

Denying maintenance fur his dear relief 5 
Carelefs of care to provide his exequie, 
Scarce deigniag to fhut up his dying eye. 


, IN G. 

Pity it is, that gentler wits fhould breed 

Where thick-fkin chuffs laugh at a fcholar’s 
need. 

But fofily may our honour’s afhes reft, 

That lic by mezry Chaucer's noble chett. 


Hereupon Mr. Church’s friend obferves, 
that fome of thefe particulars are in the firft 
canto of the ** Purple Ifand’, finely touch- 
ed, by Mr. Phineas Fletcher, a writer, 
who deferves our acquamtance. The poet 
having mentioned the difcouragements at- 
tending virtue and learning in thete lines : 


That wretched we to whom thefe iron days 
(Hard days) afford nor matter nor reward : 
proceeds thus : 


Whence our Colin, whom tho’ all the 
graccs 

And all the mufs nurs’d, whofe well- 
tauglit fong 

Parnafflus’ {elf and Glorian embraces, 

‘And ali the learn’d and all the thepherd’s 
throng : 

Yet all his hopes were crof'd, all fuits de- 
nied, 

Difcouraged, fcorn’d, his writings vilified ; 

Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor 
man, he died. 

And had not that great heart (whofe honour'd 
head 

Ah ! lies full low) pity’d thy woeful plight, 

There had’ft thou lain unwept, unburied, 

Unbleft, nor grac’d with any common mite : 

Yet fhalt thou live, whea thy great foe fhail 
fink 

Beneath his mountain tomb, whofe fame 

fall ftink, 

And tim: his blacker name fhall blur with 
blackeit ink. 

Oh! th'lambic mufe avenge thy wrong, 

Which cannot flumber in thy sheets of 
lead ; 

Let thy abufed honour live 2s long 

As there be quills to write, or eyes to read. 

On his curs’d name let thine own votes be 
turn’d. 

Oh may that man that hath the mus 
fcorned, 
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Alive nor dead, be ever of a mule ador- 
ned, 


This Gentleman's poems were publifhed 
in 1633, in 2 voiumes, gto. 

However, fome amends was made to 
Spenfer’s fame at lait, his corpfe being in- 
terred in Weitminfter, near Chaucer, as he 
hid defired, anc his ob{equies attended by 
the putts of shat time, ond others, who paid 
the lait honours to his memory. Several 
copies of verfts were thrown after him, into 
his grave; and Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Eilex, who had married the widow of Gir 
Philip Sidney, was at the expence of his 
funeral. A handfome monument alfo, with 
an infcription, was erected in honour of him 
by Anne, Countefs of Doifet, a noble-wo- 
man, not more iluftrious by her birth, than 
by her excellent endowmen:s. This honour 
to our poet's memory, was invariably afcri- 
bed to the Earl of Effex, till the mittake 
was rectified by Mr. Fenton in his notes 
upon Waller, The infcription, as it now 
fiands, isthus, 

* Heare lyes (expe&ting the fecond com- 
minge of our Saviour, Chriit Jefus) the bo- 
dy of Edmond Spenfer, the Prince of Poets 
in his tyme, whofe civine fpirit needs no 
other witnefS than the woiks which he left 
behind him. He was borne in London, in 
the year 1530, and cied in the year 1596.” 

With regard to the ft le of Spenfer’s epi- 
taph, it has been obferved, that itis full and 
fhort, and in a much better manner, than 
that of ninety-nine epitaphs in a hundred of 
that time. However, the dates of 1510 and 
1596 could not be Lady Dorfet’s, but muft 
be unputed to the carver ; for according to 
our calculation, he muit have died at 5 
years of age. 

We have no account of our poet’s widow 
after his funeral ; but fhe muft have brought 
him one other child at leaft, befides that 
which perithed in the fire at Kiicolman; 
fince after the Refioration, his great grand- 
fon, Hugolin Spenfer, was rettoxed by the 
Court of Claims, to { much of the lands in 
Ireland as couid be found to be his anceflors. 
And in the reign of King William IIE. a 
perfon came froin Ireland to folicit the fame 
affair, and brought with bim letters of re- 
commendation as a defcendant of Spenter. 
His name procured him a favourable recep- 
tion; and he applied himfelf particularly to 
Mr. Congreve, by whom he was recom- 
mended to the Earl of Hallifax, then at’ the 
head of the Treafury, and by that means 
obtained his fait. ‘his perfon was fome- 

wha 
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what advanced in years, and might be the 
fame mentioned beiore, having perhaps _re- 
covered fome part only of the eftate at fir't, 
or been difturbed in the potlefiion of it. 
However, he could give no account of the 
works of his ancefior which are wanting, 
and which in fome meafure favours the opi- 
nion of Mr. Fenton, that the Fairy Queen 
was never finifhed, and that the ftory of the 
Jat fix books being loft, in their paflaze fiom 
Ireland, is no better than a fiction. § In- 
ftead of dleploiing the fate, fays Mr. Fen- 
ton, of thofe iix books which are fuppoied 
to be loft, [am intirely of opinion with Nir, 
Dryden, that upon Sir Philip sidney’s death, 
Spenfir was deprived bo:h of means and 
fpivit to accomplith his detiga, The ttory 
of their being loit in his voyage from Iveland, 
feems to be a fiction borrowed from the fate 
of Terence’s Comedies, which itflf has the 
air of a fiction, or at beit is but a hearfay, 
that paffed upon the Biogr phers without due 
examination.” ‘This cenfure apparently put 
Dr. Birch upon inquiring further into the 
matter ; and that indu(trious Biographer, 
having found it afferted in Sir Jame Ware's 
hiftory, that thefe lat books pevithed by the 
neglect or abufe of a fervant, who was fent 
to England by Spenfér, in 1598, before his 
own lait voyage thither, thereupon remarks, 
that Mr. Fenton, tho’ an ingenious poet and 
commentator, will {carce convince his rea- 
ders that the death of Sir Philip Sidney was 
fufficient to prevent Spenier trom finithing 
his porm, when it is evident he gave the 
world, after the lofs of that pxtron, fix 
bocks of it, at the fame time promiting the 
reft, of svhich we aGiually have two Cantos 
upon Mutuability, equal, if not fuperior, | to 
poy of the reft, betides two ftanzas of anuther 
Canto. And the authority of fo coniidera- 
ble a writer, as Sir James Ware, who wed 
near the time, and was in a fituation of in- 
forming himflf about the Fact, cannot jutly 
be rejected asa mere unfupported heariay, 
propagated without due examination. ¢ ’Tis 


Portrait of the 


Herithed by the moft amiable wife 

that great man was :he obje&t of the 
mof intimate affections of his children. His 
tranquil mind was aiways on its guard a- 
gainft the fallies of impetucus pafiions, and 
in the miidneis of his philofophy his heart 
knew no other want but that of communi- 
cating its beneficence. It was enough to 
be unfortunate to be known by him. The 
aged particularly weve endeared by him ; he 
feemed to himflf to behold in them the au- 
gutt perfons of his anceltors. A free open 
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true, continues the DoStor, that in the. 33d 
fonnet of his Amoretti, written about 1592, 
Spenicr {peaks of the finifhing of the Fairy 
Queen, as prevented by the cruelty of his 
multivels ; andin the Soth he requires a litde 
refreihment after fo long a work as that of 
compiling the firft fx books of that poem, 
and leifure to fing of his love’s fivect prife, 
the contemplation of whofe b-auty would 
raile his {pirit, and enable him to undertake 
his fecond work, 

With ttrong enleavour and attention due, 

Bus thefe fonners, allowing the fubjecis 
of them to be real facts, and not poetical 
fiction, were compofed at lealt five or fix 
years bifore the latt fix hooks of the Fairy 
Queen are fuppofed to be Joit, an interval 
long enough for fo ready and inexhauttible 
a genius as Spenfer’s to complete them, 
whole years bear no proportion to the num- 
ber and perfection cf his works. For the 
Jofs of thofe books could not have hippened 
till after 1596, beczufé he mentions in the 
title-page ot the edition of the Fairy Queen, 
that the poem would contain twelve books.’ 
I believe the reader is before-hand with 
me in his cenfure of this reafoning, which is 
fo netorioufly inconfiftent with the faét. 
Phe Fairy Queen was begun in 1579 at 
Jatett, the fiutt three books were finifhed in 
1590, and the next three in 1596. This 
lait, not to infift on the whole fpace, is an 
interval of fix years, which is above twice 
the leagth of Spenfer’s life, after 1596. 
Thus the Doctor's argument, we fee, in- 
ftead of ftrengthening the teftimony of Sir 
James Ware, ferves rather to weaken it, 
and at the fame time confirms the opinion of 
Mr. Tenton, that they were never finithed ; 
which therefore we have embraced. 

Some of our poet's defcendants, it is faid, 
are ftill living in Ireland ; and there is an 
original picture ef him in the poffeffion 
of John Love, Eig; at Caftle-Saffron, in 
the neighbourhood of Kilcolman. 





Beneficent Aan. 


temper end mirthful difpofition affembled 
round him true pleafares, and luxurious 
rioting banifhed trom his abode, was re- 
placed by the amiable virtues of hofpitality. 
Che cry of the wretched was his fignal. I 
have feen him in the midft of his children 
walk towards his villages and hamlets, and 
traverie all his lands as a river diffufing 
penty. I faw as he paffed along the Ja- 
bourer fufpending his work, the hufbandman 
flopping bis plough, a: their children for- 
gctting their liide occupations, run and em- 
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brace his feet. Joy was painted on their 
faces ; their eyes, fixed on their matter, fol- 
lowed him whitherfoever he went, and, when 
they ceafed to fee him, they raifed their 
hands to Heaven, bleffed him and returned 
to their labour. On days, when feitivity 
interrupted rural bufinefs, all the youth 
flocked to him with the found of pipes and 
other ruttic nrufic. Lovers asked him for 
their miftreffes, and mittreffes for their lo- 
vers. The modeit blufhing virgin ever 
inade a lively impreiiion on him. .* Lovely 
Modefty ! he was wont to fay, thou alone 
doit lend graces to beauty. Engaging to 
alleyes, the face in fecing thee believes he 
fees virtue; the fenfiual man voluptuouf- 
nefs." And, indeed, the mode(t virgin was 
foon preferred by him in wedlock 5 he re- 
joiced in making her happy ; he was pre- 
paring new clients, he faid, for hisown chil- 
dren, that by their care and guardianthip 
they might hereafter render them {till 
more happy.—Such were the effeéts of his 
bsneficence ! They ought to be recorded in 
letters of gold, infertbed on adamant, or ra- 
ther deeply engvaved on the warmett affec- 
tions of all men’s hearts. —This was not 
all : He fchemes the ereSting of an afylum 
for the reception, and eftablifhing a fund for 
the maintainance of all the poor, infirm, 
and old on his eflate. The greatne{s and 
utility of his defign give him a prefage ot 
death which he never feared. Conttious 


ANECDOTE 


A Gafcon, who had been fer fome years 
in the fervice of Lewis X1V, obtained 

ftom the King a gratification of 1 500 livres. 
He went immediately to be paid by M. 
Colbert, who, juit at his coming, had fat 
down todinner. Notwithitanding he paffed 
boldly into the dining-room, and aiked who 
was Colbert ? ‘ F am the perfon, faid M. 
Colhert, what would you be pleafed to 
have ?? ¢ A trifle ftarce worth mentioning, 
faid the other; a fimall order of the King, 
for letting nze have i500 livres.” M. Col- 
bert, with great good-nature, and according 
to hjs ufaal good humour, defired him to 
he feated at table and partake of their fare, 
which the Gafcon did without a fecond in- 
vitation. After dinner, he was direéted by 
him to one of his clerks, who give him a 
2000 livres,” The Gafcon faid there were 


integrity is never ftrock with terror; it is 
the wicked man that fears, that trembles at 
firadows 3 and, when fear feizes the foul of 
fuch, it is ttrong enough to deftruy them. 
The tremendous God of Hrael oppored no- 
thing but terror to whole naticns.— The 
benefic.nt man could appeal to the teftinio- 
ny of a good confcience, of a life well 
{pent 3 yet he might have death before his 
eyes, and, m thts wew, he aileinbles his chid- 
dren : ¢ You have been born with fenfibili- 
ty, fiid he, or I have taught it you. The 
diftreffed have often feen you thed tears, and 
Heaven, that has bleffed me with its favours, 
has made me a witneS of them. Behold 
thefe unfortunate people, whofe eyes are 
fixed oa you only. I have always told 
them, Place your confidence in my childien, 
they will furely relieve your difireffes. OlJd- 
age, my dear fons, threatens me with the 
ditiolution of my mortal frame ; promifé to 
carry my defign into execution, and your 
futher will die in peace.” They promifed, 
and their promife was more facred than an 
oath, The monument was raifed and con- 
fecrated to Beneficence. Each day that hap- 
py father received in his children the reward 
of his virtues. ‘Tears, the fweetelt tears, 
trickled from his eyes, on hearing the fenfi- 
bility cf bis own nature addrefs him from 
the mouth of his youngeft fon: ‘ Let us go, 
papa, and comfort cur good people.” He 
went, and died in the good office. 





of a Gafcon: 


500 more coming to him. ‘¢ Very true, 
faid the clerk, but fo much of the payment 
has been ftopped for your dinner.” ¢ Qdds- 
fis! faid the Gafton, 500 livres for a din- 
ner! I give but twenty foufs at the eating- 
houfe.” ¢ That my be, faid the clerk, but 
you have had the honour to dine with Mon- 
fieur Colbert, that Great and Firft Minif- 
ter of State, and it is but fit you thould pay 
for the honour.” * Well then, if it be fo, 
replied the Gafcon, here, take back all 
the money ; what fignifies my incumbering 
myfelf with a rooo livres ? To-morrow 
I'll bring here a friend to dine, and all will 
be paid.” Monf. Colbert admired the gaf- 
conade, -had the Officer paid the whole of 
his bill, and afterwards rendered him feve- 
ral good offices. 


x x Haman 
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VEG ED, King of ALihiopia, to the in- 
habitants of the world, the chiidren cf 
pridey’Of humiliation and cf fear, the inhe- 
siters of pain, grief, and vexztion, and 
feldom ot confulation and contentment : 
GREETING. 

Thus fpeke to himfelf Seged, the Mo- 
march cf forty nations and the diipenter of 
the waters of the Nile, in the 27th year of his 
reign : €Thy labours are pnithed, 6 Se- 
ged ! Thou haf conquered the heasts of thy 
fubjects, ftitied rebellions, calmed the ja- 
Joufies of Courtiers, kept wer fiom thy 
frontiers, and built forts on thy enemy's 
territory. Thy fabje&s look up to thy 
Throne with admiration, and dread neither 
danger nor calamity. And thou, Seged, 
fhalt thou not fhare with them the felicity 
thou haft procured them ? Shalt thou be 
the only ftranger to joy in the midit of a 
contentcd people? Think and be wife, 
Thou wilt be fo by tafting the fruits of thy 
exploits and of thy wealth, the real ofe of 
which is for fecuring thy happinefs.” 

Then had Seged a palace of pleafure 
built for himfelf in an ifle cf the lake 
Dambia. ‘ There will I retire, faid he, at 
leaft for ten days, fur from tumult and 
cares A longer relaxation does not fuit 
the Maiters of the world; but for my 
whole Jife I need not refufe myfelf a happi- 
nefs of ten’ days. I confecrate them toa 
total exemption from fear and trouble, for- 
row and difcontent. Let no mow ntul ob- 
jest approach my abode; no afflicting 
thought trouble the harmony of my foul ; 
mo bittermefS mingle with the fiveets of my 
feafting. I mult have my whole heart 
replete with joy ; ard then fall I know 
what it is, when all its defies are graii- 
fied.” 

The Sovereign’s orders were executed in 
a few days, and Seged was _ preparing 
to repair to that delicious palace. The ifle 
where it was built deferved that honour by 
its extreme beauty. «Cultivated by the hands 
of voluptuonfnels, it charmed the fight 
and fimell, it inchanted all the  fenies. 
Bac h fhrub had a new fort of beauty ; each 
flower exhaled a pleafure. To the weit of 
this fpacious parterre, were maenificent al- 
leys for the morning’s walk: To the eatt, 
fhady groves, termed by art, where reigned 
filence and the frefhnefs of the cool breeze, 
and where the puiling of a rivulet, together 
with a pleafing confulicn, invited to fleep in 
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Hunan F appine/s fearce ever found without an Allay of WVretchedne 
A Moral Tale. 


the heat of the day. There, in fhort, were 
found all the objeéts that cor:efpond with she 
different fenfations of pieafure the foul is 
fusecpuble of. 

To add to its fweets, Seged gave orders 
for all the amiable perfons of his Court to 
attend in the ilic of Dambia. He made 
choke of tholé who feemed to him bet 
fitted for taiting and communicating plea- 
fire. Never was a Prince's ediét more 
puntually executed The Imperial yatchts 
were foon filled with the finett Ladies and 
Gentlemen ; all, who hsd any reputation for 
wit or {prightly fancy, fet out for that abode 
of felicity. Ihe lake feemed to rejoice 
from bearing fo {plendid a train on its bo- 
fom ; mulic there echoed in the gayeft and 
moft animated airs; joy glifiened on every 
face, and hope flattered every heart. 

All at length arrive. Seged from that 
moment refolved to remove every caule of 
reflexion, or unevinefs to deliver up his heart 
to all the impredions of pleafure during the 
ten fortunate days. After which, ‘ I 
will refume, faid he, my former condi- 
tion, and my life wiil be a mixture of good 
and evil.’ 

Forthwith he withdrew to his chamber to 
examine -at Jefure what fort of feftivity he 
fhould begin by. Having at his difpofal all 
the artificers of the different kinds cf plea- 
fure that could be imagined, he had nothing 
more to do but to chufe; but the quantity 
embarrafled him ; he cculd not prefer any 
one without depriving himfelf of the reit, and 
he could not have them all at once. He 
had {carce made a choice, when he altered 
it to adopt another : ‘his other by exclud- 
ing the firft equally difpleafed him ; he long 
miecditated without being able to fix upon 
any thing ; his thind was fatigued -by the 
opcration, and his ideas confounded. Ke- 
turning to the apartment where he was ex- 
pected, he appeared with heavy eyes and an air 
of glooin, which inftantly ipread the infection 
of ditcontent through the whole aflembly. 
The Monarch perceived and was irritated by 
it; he found his trouble increafed by the 
very perfons whio fhould have endeavoured 
to diffipate it. This obliged him to go 
back to his clofet to find foie alleviation in 
himfelf. He had thoughts upon thoughis, 
thoufands of different images occurred to his 
mind; time flipt away infenfibly in this 
ftate of profound reflexion, till at length, 
having veluined his fercnity, he sailed his 
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head, and faw on the Jake the laft rays of 
the fetting fun. ‘ Alas! faid Seged, fetch- 
irg a figh, fuch may be the lgngeft day 
cf man’s exiffence ; he fees it at an end, be- 
fore he has learned how to employ it to any 
ufcful purpole.” 

His reget, for having loft fo great a prt 
of the firft day, made the evening fit un- 
eafy onhim. He made fome eff. ris in com- 
p'aifance to his Courtiers, to alfume an ap- 
pearance of gaiety, and to inipire them with 
a joy he did not feel himielf ; but it 
little availed : He therefore deferred plea- 
fire to the next day, and retired to his bed- 
cham er, to partake, if poffible, of the 
fweets of fleep, in conjunétion with tho’ 
who furely enjoy thole {wects by their labour 
ind their poverty. 

The next day he rofe betimes, and re- 
folyed to be happy that very day. In this 
view, he had potted up on his palac-:-gate 
an edit, importing that during nine days no 
one was to appear before the King with a 
melancholy Bpect ; threatening, that who- 
ever infringed this Jaw, even by uttering a 
word ef difcontent, fhould be for ever ba- 
nitned from the palace of Dambia. 

Iminediate Information was given of the e- 
4i& in al) the apartments of the Court, and :n 
all the groves of the park. That infiant pize- 
fantneis was fappretlcd by motions of tear. 
They who were dancing on the green turf, 
or finging in the celighttul arbours, thoug!t 
of nothing but fettlng and fludying then 
countenance, that S-ped might be fatisfied 
with it. Vhe thouchts of banifnment kept 
them all on their guard to put on as 
much as pollibie the appearance of good hu- 
meur. 

Seged comes: Every one prefents him a 
face aljuiied to Jaughing ftrains. Ie 
could catily difcern, through thefe fareed 
finiles, a variety of uneafinets, timidity, and 
coniiraint. ‘Accofting his favourives with 
great familiarity, he Jaw them referved in 
their aniwers, as ftudying what to fay, that 
they might not flip a word of offence. He 
propoied diverfions, to which not one dared 
to object, left he might make bis hu- 
mour iufpeéted. He brought on the carpet 
feveral agreeable fubjects of converfation, 
which produced nothing more in fome but 
a few far-fetched witticifms, with a labour- 
ed laugh in otvers. At length after many 
fruitleis attempts to infpire them with con- 
fidence, and animate them to a fprightly 
difpoiition, he found himte!f obliged to ac- 
knowledge that joy cannot be commanded, 
and therefore for that day willingly relin- 
quifhed all hopes of happinefs. 

To allay his Courtiers spprehenfions, he 


went and fiut himfelf up in his chamber, 
where he concerted meafures for not being 
fruitrated in happinefs the enfuing day. 
Atter which throwing himfelf on his bec, 


he courted the refreflament ot ficep. Here a 
troublelome dream ditturbed him. He ima- 


gined that an inundation had twept away his 
palace, and he awoke in all the terrors of a 
man ftruggling to keep himlelf trum being 
drowned. Kecoveved a Jittle from this a- 
larm, he again compoled himfclf to fleep ; 
but his imazination till fhocked brought on 
Tima new tright, and he thought he faw a 
foreign army invading his kingdom. Then 
itiiving to rife, as at often happe.s in a 
dream, without being able fo to do, he 
believed, huntelf given up by traitors to the 
enemy. Jhis thought made him jump 
vu of bed by an emotion of anger and con- 
fiernation. 

The day began to appear, and, as he had 
no hopes of ti.cping in his prefent perturba- 
tion cf nund, he put on his cloaths. ‘The 
inundation and invafion (tll haunted his 
mind 5 wothing was capable of bunifhing the 
notion, and on that accuunt he could no: en- 
dure the leai thought of dverlion. Jnfen- 
fibly however his trouble made reym for re- 
iiexion 5 he reproached himfelf with his 
weaknefS; fhamed himielf out. of the 
d cam; but, before he could fo far gain up- 
on hinweit, a good part of the day was 
fpent. ‘Prat convinced him more than ever 
of the little dependence that is to be placed 
on the plans and proiects of the human 
mind ; he could not heip deploring on this 
occafion the mifery and vam:ty of a being 
whofe quiet 13 { much beholden to the va- 
pours of bis imagination. Satished at lenoth 
that his terrors snd treubles had no founda- 
tion, he was vexed with himtelf that he had Jot 
the prefent time im moaning over the pal 5 
ant he was fully perfuaded that firch 
thoughts ferved only to prolong a melancho- 
lic vihon. But in the midf of thefe fine 
reflexions the third day clofed in, and Seged 
tovk again the refolution of being happy the 
next. 

The Prince had the heft night in the 
world. In the morning he found himfelf 
frefh and full of health ; every thing pro- 
mifed him a charming day. He entereel 
his gardens with a great number of the 
Lords and Ladies of his Court in waiting, 
and, feeing nothing but the effufions of 
amiable joy about him, ¢ Wel]! iid he, 
this is indeed a day of pleafure!” The rays 
of the fun glittered on the waters of the 
Jake ; the birds contended with each other 
in powers of melody through the thicke:s 
of the groves; the trees were gently agi- 
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tited by the zephyrs. He paffed as chance 
direfled him from a'ley to alley without 
care. There he faw young maidens fing- 
ing in the fhade, here he indul ed the re- 
creation of feeing others dancing on the 
green : One time he devoted his imagina- 
tion to all the fallies of pleafureable no- 
tions ; another time his mind was taken up 
with gocd refleétions, and he pronounced 
fententious maxims, enjoying with compla- 
cency the admiration he had excited. ‘T hus 
gently glided on the time without 4 cloud of 
gloomy thought, or without the leaft crofs 
accident. 

Thi? innocent pleafure had already lafted 
three hours, when the King was all of a 
fudden alarmed by loud fhrieks from the 
women that. accompznied him. He turned 
about and faw ther all m diforder, endea- 
vouring to fave therafclves by a precipitate 
flight. A young crocodie, rifing from the 
Jake, had darted like an arrow about the 

ark, fecking to devour fomebody. Seged 
Faw him, and was full of indignation that a 
vile animal fhould come to difturb his feli- 
city: He fvon had him chafed into his for- 
mer abode, but could not prevail upon his 
Courtiers to remain on that beautiful {pot, 
reither could he diffipate the Ladies frigh 
They thought of nothing but the dreaatu! 
danger they had efcaped ; and full of to 
horrid an object, the witty fallies of their 
mind were all flagged, and their tongue 
remained without other motion than tiom 
expreffions of fear. 

How difmal was then Seged’s fituarion ! 
He could not help reflecting on that infinite 
number of accidents, which feem to lurk in 
ambufcade on our way, and confpire a- 
gaintt the happinefs of men. He had, how- 
ever, the confolation to think that the di- 
fafter had not happened through his fault, 
and that it would be eafy to guard againft 
the like. 

Willing therefore to afcertain in the moft 
folid manner the pleafures of the following 
cay, he refolved to revoke his penal edit a- 
gaintt fadnefs ; having learned by experi- 
ence that melancholy is not banifhed by 
fupreme authority, that regal power cannot 
extend to command the perceptions of the 
mind, and that pleafure, in fine, is found 
only in a fort of liberty. He invited all in- 
difcriminately to devote themfelves without 
conftraint and limitation to diverfion and 
mirth, propofing premiums for thofe who 
fhouid diftinguith themfelves the next day 
by fome agreeable invention. - The tables 
of his apartments were {pread with gold and 
pearls, with fumptuous garments and mag- 
nificent garlands, to be decreed by way of 
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recoinpence to thofe who fhould beft refine 
on elegance and pleafure. 

This pompous exhibition of riches at firft 
fixed every one’s attention ; they did not 
ceale exalting the Emperor's liberality. - He 
= himtelf to tafte exquifite pleafure 

nthe general emulation all hearts were en- 
livened with. But a mighty obitacle was 
the refult even of this emulation. It was fo 
ftrong that ir changed into psffion, and con- 
equently deprived the mind of that fort of 
calm which is fo neceflary to mirth. What 
we ardently with to obtain caulés in us an 
equa! fear of lofing it; pleafiire cannot fub- 
fift with this emotion of the foul. A {weet 
ferenity, like the zephyr, that fans agreeably 
the air, is the fource whence comes all that 
is pleating in gocd humour ; ani this fource 
was oblitruéted. Unceafinefs and follicitude 
took its place. . Nothing was done or faid 
according to genuine nature ; all wes vifibly 
ftrained, and {poiled by the affectation for 
being admired. With the view to gain the 
prizes, imagination was ranfacked for the 
mott flafhy thoughts, a fort of contention of 
mind, always difagreeable, even in gaining 
admiration. Seged was grieved to obferve 
that the delire of obtaining the prizes had 
a greater afcendant over his Couitiers than 
himélf. 

As the day advanced, difputes became 
more and. more warm. They, who were 
fenfible of their infeiiority, began to fhew 
their ijl temper by malignant looks and mur- 
muring. Seged perceived that, if he diftri- 
buted the prizes according to merit, he 
fhould create difcontent in all that would 
be deprived of them ; and, unwilhrg that a 
day deftined for happinels fhould bear the 
marks of fuch an affliction, he declared that 
all his Courtiers had equally fucceeded, and 
fo difinitied all of the:n with piefents of the 
fame ralue. 

Vain precaution ! It only irritated, in their 
turn, all fuch as believed themfelves certain 
of the firft prizes. It was a mortification to 
them to fee themfelves put on a level with 
the tribe of pretenders ; and, tho” the Prince 
had carried his liberality, in regard to them, 
beyond what they had a right to expeét, they 
notwithftanding reiented their not being ade- 
quately diftinguithed, to be able to triumph 
for the defeat of their competitors. Alas, 
faid Seged, with a deep figh, fuch is the 
condition of thofe who feck their felicity out 
of themfelves, or ftrive to procure the happi- 
nefs of others.’ He then withdrew to medi- 
tate on his ufual reflexions, while the reft of 
his Courtiers fti!] kept murmuring againft the 
diftribution he had made; and thus ended 
the fifth day. 
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The next morning he refumed his fcheme 
of being happy. but the ill fuccefS of the 
meafures he had hitherto concerted per- 
fuaded him that nothing was to be expected 
from either plan or fyitem. 
therefore muft advifeable to leave that whole 
day to chance, and let every one amufe 
hinlf as he fhould fancy. 

This liberty diffuled joy through the whole 
Court, and the Emperor imagined he had at 
laft difcovered the fecret of procuring him- 
{lf an interval of felicity. As he walked 


_about In this joyous unconftrained affembly, 


he overheard one of his Courticrs muttering 
to himflf in a corner: ‘ We are great fools 
to fear Seged, and ftand fo in awe of him as 
we do. In what does he furpais us in me- 
rit? He has, perhaps, executed two or three 
valorous exploits ; but the Iuxurious eafe he 
now abandons himfelf to fhews that his 
mind is as weik as ours.” This occurrence 
ftruck him fo much the more, as coming 
from aman, whom he had noticed to have 
diftinguifhed himfelf by the bafett flattery. 
The indignation he conceived at it fuggeft- 
ed to him immedi.te thoughts of revenge: 
But confidering, th:t an unguarded word 
might be reputed only as a fugitive thought, 
and perhaps too, was the effect of an invo- 
luntary motion of difpleafure ; he contented 
himfelf with feeking out an honeft pretext for 
difniffing him. So he refolved after a tittle 
reluétance ; and, having fucceeded in ftifling 
every delire of revenge, he {pent the evening 
not only with tranquillity, bur alf with that 
pure joy the triumph over himielf had ac- 
quired for him, though none knew any 
thing of the matter. 

The semembrance of this aét of clemency 
caufed him to wake the feventh day jn very 
good humour, which was vilible in all the 


He thought it” 


features of his face. Nothing happened to 
give him the leaft uneatinefs, and his plea- 
{ure was rather increafing, when, taking no-. 
tice of the tree under which he was, he re- 
membered that, the night after his defeat in 
the kingdom of Gogam, he had hid himfelf 
under a tree of the fame kind. A reflexion 
then ftarted up in his mind, on the lofs he 
had futtained in that unfortunate battle, on 
the fhamefulnefs of his expedition, and on 
the miferies his fubje&ts had futfered from the 
enemy ; all which had pierced his heart with 
forrow. He recovered, however, out of 
thefe thoughts of diltrcfs, and began to talte 
the delights of the charming place he was 
in, when his tranquillity was again difturb- 
ed by the jealoufies his diftribution of the 
prizes had occafioned. In vain endeavour- 
ing to appeafe them by perfuafion, he was 
obliged to have recourfé to his authority for 
impofing an abfolute filence. 

Early in the morning of the eighth day, 
Seged was waked by an extraordinary noife 
in his apartments ; foon after he was in- 
formed, that the PrincefS Balkis had been 
taken dangeroufly ill. He rofe immediately, 
and, having fent for the phyficians, was ap - 
prifed by them, that there were fcarce any 
hopes of her recovery. Here an end was 
put to all his pleafures. He could think of 
nothing but the condition of his dear daugh- 
ter, whofe eyes himfelf clofed three days 
alter. 

Such were the days which Seged, Empe- 
ror of A&thiopia, and Monarch over forty 
nations, had deflined for refting himielf from 
the fatizues of war and the cares of govern- 
ment. He bequeathed this hiftory to future 
generations, that no man fhould imagine he 
had in his power the happinels of a jingle 
day. 


Inflances of fome extraordinary Prefages of Mind. 


HEN the Englifh fleet had put to 

fea in 1665, in order to engage the 
Dutch, there happened to be in the fame 
fhip the Lord Rochefter, Mr. Montague, 
and another Gentleman of Quality. Mr. 
Montague feemed perfuaded, that he 
fhould never return to England, and faid 
he was fure of it. The other Gentleman 
was not fo pofitive, but entered into a for- 
mal engagement with Lord Rochelter, that, 
if either of them died, he fhould appear and 
give the ether notice of a future ftate, if 
there was any. Mr. Montague would not 
enter into the bond. When the day came 
that they thought to have taken the Dutch 
fleet in the port of Bergen, Mr. Montague, 
though he had a ftrong prefage in his mind 


of his approaching death, yet he bravely 
ftayed al) the while in the place of the great- 
eft danger. The other Gentleman figna- 
lifed his courage in the moft undaunted 
manner, till near the end of the action ; 
when he fell on a fudden into fuch a trem- 
bling that he could fearce ftand. Mr. 
Montague going to him to hold him up, as 
they were in each other’s arms, a cannon- 
ball carried away Mr. Montague’s belly, fo 
that he expired in an hour after. 

The Ear] of Rochelter told’ Bifhop Bur- 
net, that ‘thefe prefages they had in their 
mind made fome impreffion on him, that 
there were feparate beings; and that the 
foul, either by a natural fagacity, or the 
communication of fome fecret notice, had 

a fort 
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@ fort of divination. But this Gentleman's 
never appearing was a {nare to him during 
the reft of his life, having in its confequences 
confirmed him in the purfuit of vicious 
courfes ; though, when he mentioned this, 
he could not but acknowledge it was an 
unreafonable thing for him to think that 
beings in another itate were not under fuch 
Jaws and limits, that they could not com- 
mand their motion, but as the fupreme 
Power fhould order them; and that one, 
who had fo corrupted the natural principles 
of truth as he had, had no reafon to expect 
that miracles fhould be wrought for his con- 
viction. He told Dr. burnet another 
ftrange prefage of approaching death, which 
happened in the family of Lady Ware, his 
mother-in-law. 

The Chaplain had dreamed, that fuch 
a.day he thon ld die; but, being by all the 
fanuly laughed out of the belief of it, le liad 
almoit forgot it, till the evening before at 
fapper. ‘There being thirteen at table, 
according to an ald conceit, that one of the 
family muft foon die, one of the young La- 
dies pointed to him, that he was the perfon. 
Upon this, the Chaplain, recalling to mind 
tus dream, fell into fome diforder, and, the 
Lady Ware reproving him for his fupertti- 
tion, he faid he ws confident be was to 
tlic before morning ; but, being in perfect 
health, he was not much minded. It was 
Saturday night, and he was to preach next 
day. He went to his chamber, and tat up 
late, as it appeared by the burning of his 
candle; and he had been preparing notes 
for his fermon, but was found dead in his 
bed the next morning. 

Thefe things, his Lordhhip faid, made 
him incline to believe that the foul was of a 
fubftance diftinét from matter; but that 
which convinced him of it was, that in 
his laft ficknefs, which brought him fo near 
his death, when his {pirits were fo fpent he 
could not move or ftir, and did not hope to 
Jive an hour, he faid, his reafon and judg- 
ment was fo clear and ftrong, that from 
thence he was fully perfuaded, that death 
was not the diffolution of the foul, but only 
the feparation of it from matter. He had, in 
that heknefs, great remorfe for his patt life; 
but, he afterwards faid, they were rather 
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general and dark horrors, than any cons 
viction of tran{greflions again{t his Maker ; 
he was very forry he had lived {fo as to wafie 
his ftrength fo foon, or that he fad brought 
fuch an ill name upon himfelf ; and had an 
agony in his mind about it, which he knew 
not well how to exprefs, but believed that 
thefe impunétions of con‘cience rather pro- 
ceeded trom the horror of his condition, than 
any true conviction for the errors of his life. 

During the time Dr. Burnet was at Lord 
Rochefter’s houfe, they entered frequen‘ly 
into converfation upon the topics of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, which the Doétor 
endeavoured to enlarge upon and explain in 
a manner fuitable to the condition of a dy- 
ing penitent. His Lordihip exprefled much 
contrition for his having fo often violated the 
laws of the one, againit his better know- 
lege ; and having fpurned the authority of 
the other, in the pride of wanton fophiiiry. 
He declared that he was fuatistied of the 
truth of the Chriftian religion, that he 
thought it the inttitation of Heaven, and 
afforded the moft natural idea of the fupreme 
Being, as wel as the mott forcible motives 
to virtue of any faith pectefied among men. 
He was not only fatisted (jays Dr. Burnet) 
of the truth of our holy religion, merely as a 
matter of {peculation ; but was perfuaded 
likewife of the power of inward grace, of 
which he gave me this extraordinary account. 
He {41d Mr. Parfons, in order to his con- 
viction, read to iim the 53d chapter cf the 
Prophecies of Ifaiah, and compared that wich 
the hittory of our Savivur’s paffion, that he 
might there fee a prophecy concerning it, 
written many ages before it was done; 
which the Jews, that blusphemed Jofus Chrit, 
ftill kept in their hands, as a book divinely 
infpired. He {aid, as he heard it read, he 
felt an inward force upon him, which did fo 
enlighten his mind and convince him, that 
he could refit it no lonzer; for the words had 
an authority which did fhoot like rays or 
beams in his mind, fo that he was not only 
convinced by the reafonings he had about it, 
which fatisfied his underttanding ; but by a 
ports which did fo effe&tullay conftrain 
nim, that he ever after firmly believed in 
his Saviour, as if he had {een him in the 
clouds.” 


Rules for recovering drowned Perfons. 


Xe LOW ftrongly into the fundament 

with a tobacco-pips, or any other 
proper inftrument, either air, or, as foon as 
it can be procured, the fmoke of tobacco, 
which its heat and irritating quality render 
meore efficacious. The fooner this remedy 


is applied the better ; and it fhould be con- 
tinued without intermiffion, though it thoult 
for a confiderable time feem to produce no 
effect. 
2. While this is doing, and with all pof- 
fible expedition, the body fhould be “~— 
an 
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and warmed, it having fometimes lain fo 
long in the water as not only to be cold, but 
ftift. This may be done by various me«ns, 
by the application of hot flannels ; and, if 
no fire is at hand, of the under-garments of 
the by ft:nders, or by putting the body into 
a warm bed with fome healthy and living 
perfon ; at the fae time ftrongly rubbing it 
with warm (acnels moiftened with brandy, 
or fpinkled with fine dry falt, along the 
fpine of the back from the neck to the 
wailt, and applying a fponge or linen dipped 
in brandy or {pire of Sal Ammoniac, or 
fome other ftrongly volatile fpirit to the nof- 
trils and temples, fometimes alfv tickling the 
noftrils and the neck with a feather. Butno 
brandy, wine, or any other ftrong liquor, ei- 
ther alone or mixed with falt or other irri a- 
ting fubflances, mutt be put down the throat 
till figns of life have manifeftly appeared. 
Inftead of blowing air or finoke wp the fun- 
dament, one of the by-ftanders may apply 
his mouth to that of the perfon to be reco- 
vered, and, ttopping the noftrils with one 
hand, while be fupports himfelf with the 
other, blow with all his force in order to in- 
flate the Jun.s. A vein fhould «Ifo be 
opened as foon as poflible. It fhould alfo 
be remembered, tht rolling the body upon a 
banel, and hanging it up with the head 
downwards, are pernicious practices, and 
tend rather to deftroy than recover the pa- 
tient. Neither fhould the methods, here di- 
reGted to be taken, be neglected in delpair, 
however long the perfon may have remained 
in the water ; for there is no indubitable fign 
of death but the beginning of a putrefaCtion. 
Perfons have Jain not only days but weeks, 
without any figns ef iife, and yet have reco- 
vered. 

INSTANCES of Perfons recovered by the 

foregoing. 

1. In the night between the 10th and 
sith of February, 1768, a woman, fuppofed 
to be the wife of Arnold Yan Dyl, a dyer of 
Rotterdam, got fecretly out of bed, and 
threw herfelf into the canal; fhe remained in 
the water three quarters of an hour, and 
confequently, when the was taken out, had 
not the lealt. figns of life. She was, as foon 
as poffible, put into bed to her hufhand ; 
her back was ftrongly rubbed with hot flan- 
nels, and, above all, the f{moke of tobacco 
was blown up the fundament. More than 
an hour, however, was thus employed with- 
out any appearance of fucceis ; but her 
friends, inftead cf defisting in defpair, redou- 
bied their efforts, and at length happily ac- 
complifeed their purpof:. ‘This poor wo- 
man had twice aticwpied to drown herllf 


a 


3 


before, but had been taken out of the water 
before the became fenieiels. She was not 
the wife of the mau with whom fhe lived, 
and by whom fhe ‘had two children ; and 
fhe had reafon to fear that he would not 
marry her: ‘This rendered her life a bur- 
den, and wae the caufe of her attenipfing to 
deitroy herielf, When an account was fent 
to the Society of recovering her, they were 
alfo acquainted, that the man, ftruck with 
thefé circumftanccs, had made her ‘his wife. 
2. {n the afternoon of the 14th of O&to= 
ber, 1768, one John Hafel, a German, ‘a- 
bout three-and twenty years of aze, who had 
ferved as a marine on board the Prince of 
Orange, a frigate of war, being very drunk, 
fell over a bridge, called Du Pont de la 
Bourfe, at Fluthing. He remained in the 
water half an hour; when he was taken out, 
his eyes were fixed, his mouth open, and his 
countenance livid ; the body was wholly in- 
feniible and cold ; and there was not the leaft 
pulfaticn to be difcovered in the arteries either 
vf the arm or the he rt. The body was 
carried to an inn, but the woman who kept 
it refufed to let it be brought in, having im- 
bibed the common prejudice that the could 
not lawfully do it; it was therefore laid at 
the foot of the ftons fleps leading to a 
neighbouring houfe, where it remained till 
the woman at the inn was prevailed upon to 
receive it by fome charitable perfon who pro- 
mifed to indemnify her for fo doing; this 
caufed a delay of more than, half an hour, 
during all which time the body remained 
without any figns of life. It happened un- 
fortunately, that the means of tumigation 
could not be procured ; however, a tre be- 
ing kindled, the body was ftripped and pla- 
ced before it ; the back and members were 
then ftrongly rubbed with hot cloths dipped 
in brandy, which being continued for neas 
three quarters of an hour, fome froth ap- 
peared at the mouth : Scarce any other en- 
couraging fymptoms appeared, yet thty per- 
fevered for no lefs than tour herrs: ‘The 
jugular vein was then opened, when they 
had. the fatisfa¢tion ao fee the blood flow, of 
which they took away nine ounces; fome 
minutes afterwards a {mall quantity of wa- 
ter was difcharged by the mouth ; ‘ome fpi- 
rit of Sal Ammoniac was then applied to the 
nole, and at laft they applied the fumigation 
which could not fooner be procured ; this 
produced a rumbling in the inteftines, and a 
little more water was foon after difcharged 
by the mouth ; after a Mort time the. patient 
opened his eyes, and appeared to be feniible. 
He was made to fallow half a glafs of wire 
with a few drops of fpirit of Sal Ammomiag, 
and the friétions were repeated ; When. the 
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circulation of the blood was thus renewed 
and confirmed, a vein was opencd in the arm 
by way of revulfion, and foon after he began 
to fpeak ; he defired that they would permit 
him to fleep; and they accordingly laid hini 
upon fome truffles of {ftraw, where he remain- 
ed till they could remove him to the hofpital. 
He flept well in the night, and the next day 
fet out for Middlebourg, without any com- 
plaint, except fome flight feverith fymptoms, 
and a pain in his limbs, which might natu- 
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rally be expected from the means that had [J 


been ufed for his recovery. 

To thele cafes might be added many 
others, of peifons recovered by the like 
means, many of whom had lain in the wa: 
ter a full hour; and fome ftill longer. 

It is to be hoped that; wherever thefe ex- 
traéts fhall be read; the fame means will he 
ufed on the like occaften, with equal perfeve- 
tance and fuccefs. ; 


Of the Effects of Calomel in continual Fevers, by Daniel Lyfons, 24. D, 


Phyfician 


LT. we confult the writings of the moft 
eminent amongft the ancient or mo- 
dern phyficians, we fhall find it their opi- 
-nion, that in a fever, attended with thin fetid 
colliquative ftools, and a bilious tinge of 
the urine, the bile contains the irritating 
caufe, and exerts its ba:eful influence 
chiefly from its feat in the duodenum. 

From Hippocrates, in his book de Natura 
Hominis, we learn, that bile is generated by 
the heat of the weather, and by that of a fe- 
ver: And allio that the bile, abounding in 
too great a quantity, is itfelf the caufe of ad- 
ditional heat in our bodies ; wherice it may 
be faid to be both the effeét and caufe of a 
fever. 

This opinion of Hippocrates is mentioned 
in many other parts of his works. And 
Hoffinan has wrote a differtation intirely 
spon this fubjeét, in which he tells us that 
the bile is fometimes expelled in great quan- 
tities from the hepatic duéts into the duode- 
num in a preternatural manner, where, ef- 
pecially if it errs in quality, it creates a deal 
of mifchief, and produces a variety of fymp- 
toms, as bitternefs in the mouth, naufea, pro- 
firation of appetite, heart-burn, vomitings, 
pains in the belly, and bilious diarrhoeas. 

If this bile is not foon evacuated from the 
inteltines, it eafily corrupts and becomes pu- 
tid. Now we know that nothing is more 
oppofite to the nature and ceconomy of our 
conttitution, nothing fooner diminifhes its 
ftrength and vigour, or more difturbs and 
perverts its operation, than what is corrupted 
and putrid; whence we may, without vio- 
Jence to reafon, deduce the origin of malig- 
nant fevers from a copious bile corrupted in 
the firft paflages. ‘To this he adds, that, 
when putrid bile ftagnates in the firft paffa- 
ges, it there eafily receives the poifonous par- 
ticles of the plague, malignant, petechial, va- 
xiolous, and morbillous fevers, dyfenteries, 
and other contagious diforders, which aye 
thereby muktiplied, and rendered aftive. 

The rectitude of this theory 


4 


is again 


at Bath. 


ftrongly urged by Hoffman, upon his own 
knowledge, in his treatife ¢ de uf anatomes 
in praxi medica,’ article the 37th. We fhalt 
likewife find the fame opinion warmly fup- 
ported by Sydenham, Boerhaave, and other 
writers to the prelent ume. They are like- 
wife as unanimous in their fentiments con- 
cerning the neceffity of giving timely affitt- 
ance by evacuating the morbific matter, for 
which purpofé they recommended vomits 
and gentle purges. 

When the irritating caufe refides in the 
flomach only, a vomit will undoubtedly 
reach, and frequently remove it. And it 
will alfo, from the violent concuffion given to 
the adjacent parts by its operation, att upon 
the liver and ducdenum. Hence Sydenham 
obferves, that, although littke was brought up, 
yet great benefit was often obtained by that 
evacuation. 

In the advanced ftate of a fever it may be 
too late for vomits, fo that evicuations by 
ftool are the only means that can with pro- 
priety be ufed to carry off the putrid fomes. 

Under thef circumftances, confidering thé 





great efficacy of calomel in cleanfing the | 


bowels, and at the fame time weighing its 
Operaticn in preventing the violence and ma- 
lignity of the fimall-pox, as appears by ‘the 
great fuccefs of inoculation, Dr. Lyfons 
determined to mzke ule of the firft proper 
opportunity that offered to try i's virtue in 
the advanced ftate of a dangerous continual 
fever, and in the following cafes it was re- 
markgly faccefsful. 

Jéei Bayley, aged 56, came under his 
care at the Gloucefter infirmary, February 
9, 1769, for a fever, having been admitted 
fome weeks before as a furgeon’s patient for 
an ulcer in his Jeg, which at this time was 
juft healed. Having a quick pulfe, a foul 
tongue, and an hot, dry fkin, hc ordered 
him a faline mixture, with the Pulvis é Che- 
lis Cancrorum. 

A purging coming on, the other fymp- 
toms continuing, and his urine being of 
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fuch an appearance as-he had obferved to in- 
dicate a fever of a fatal tendency, and to re- 
quire a warm regimen, he was ordered a 
mixture with Confeétio Cardiaca, and had a 
blifter applied to his back. ; 

Upon account of a ftrangury, the cordial 
mixture was changed for the common emul- 
fion with Pulvis Contrayerve Compofitus. 
His pullé notwithftanding covinued quick 
and weak, his tongue and thin parched up 
and dry, hi¢ purging neither violent, nor yet 
intively fiopped ; his body emaciated, and his 
fvength very much impaired. 

In this tate the patient was, February tke 
1gth, when, contidering the effe&s of calo- 
mel in curbing the variciou. fever, and being 
fatished . how -yreat the prefent danger was, 
he gave him three grains of calomel that 
night, being, as he apprehended, about the 
eleventh day of the fever, for he might: pof- 
fibly have been iJi a day, or rather more; be- 
fore he was informed of it. 

The calomel gaye him twoor three ftools ; 
after which his diarrhoea ceafed, his fkin and 
tungue were moiftcned, and his pulie became 
fof, equal, and open After a day’s inter- 
million he repeated the calomel ; and, Fe- 
bruary 23, began upon the bark. He re- 
peated the calomel once afterwards ; and 
was difcharged cured March 16, having 
perfetly regained his health and ftrength. 

On Thurtday April 13, 1769, the Dostor 
was fent for to a very worthy clergyman, 
whom he found ill with a continual fever, 
which had attended him for more than a 
fortnight. His pulfé was fmall and quick, 
his (kin hard and dry, he was exceedingly 
reftlefs, and had frequent {pats upon the 
mufcles. 

Three grains of calomel taken that night 
gave him two copious ftools the next mo:n- 
ing, by which he was great'y relieved. His 
fkin became. foft and moift, his pulfé more 
compofed, and his fpirits calm ; whence he 
becume feafible of his weaknefs, which, 
from the irritation upon his nerves, had not 
before been perceived. The next night he 
not only {lept more comfortably than he had 
done for a week preceding, but fynd hun- 
felf refrefhed by it, a circumftage which 


had not happened fay feveral nights. He_ 


was then ordered a faline draught with a 
fcruple of Pulvis Contvayerv. Comp. and fix 
grains of nitre, to be taken every fixth hour, 
and a camphorated julep to be taken occa- 
fionally when faint. 

On the Sunday evening foowing he re- 
pe.ted his calomel in pills, which not produ- 
cing any ftool, on Monday they were affiited 
with rhubarb, which fufficiently opening the 
body, Ds. Lyfone tound him much ftronger 


upon vifiting hi.n the next Thuriday ; his fkin 
was alfo fotrer, and pulle more regular. In 
the evening his fever increaléd, and he was 
rettlefs ; but the avxt morning he had a fine 
gentle perfinvation, and an open pulfé. Dr. 
Lyfons then left him upon the bark, with 
diveStions tha: he fhould take the-caloinel 
once or twice more, an! intetpofe the bark 
and cordials occabenally. By thefe means 
he recovered, and undertook a journey of 
near forty miles 

Tt muft indeed be acknowledged, that, by 
expofing himnfélf to the inclemency of the 
weather in his journey, he was again laid up 
with a fever at the end of it; and after hav- 
ing fuffered an il ttate of health for fome 
menths came io him at Bath; where, by 
drinking the waters, and bathing, He reftored 
the breaches made in his niturally good 
conttitution. This patient being fo far re+ 
covered as to ride on horfeback near forty 
miles, without any urgent necefjity, .the 
Destor could not look ppon his fecond at- 
tack, otherwift than as a return of his fever, 
which probably would not have happened, 
had he not taken fome freth cold during fo 
long and fatiguing an expedition. 

Calomel, being generally efteemed as a 
medicine endued with a very confiderable ef- 
ficacy ii: attenuating and di'lolving the ani- 
mial juices, may probably be objected to as 
improper to be adminitiered in a fever where 
there was fo much reafon to believe a {trong 
tendency to putrefcence, as in the cafes above- 
mentioned. But if we apprehend this pu- 
trefcency of the juices to af from, and to 
be kept up by the corrupted bile ftagnating 
in the inteitines, and at the fame time allow 
that calomel is the moft powerful known me- 
dicine to remove this putrid fource, from 
whence the reft of the juices are fupplied 
with their poifonous qualities: We th Il 
then be obliged to confefs, that, inftead of 
nourifhing and incresfing the putrid ftate of 
the body, it ftrikes at the very root of it, and 
thus effectually removes it. 

The bile being accumulated, and ftagna- 
ting either in the gall ducts, or inteftines, lo- 
fes its more fluid parts, efpecially when acted 
upon by the heat of a fever; and acquires not 
only a,darker colour, but alfo a greater de- 

ree of vilcidity and tenacity, until it ai- 
fumes that fiate which the Ancients diftin- 
guithed by the name of Atrabilis. 

As Dr. Lytons often oblerved that calomel 
will bring oif a greater quantity of iordes at 
one {tool than any other purgative will ac two 
or three, and is likewilé poileffed of a pecu- 
liar quality in cleaning the inteftines from 
any thioy matter achering to them, no me- 
dicine appears to hun fo properly adapted to 

y any 
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carry off the Atrabilis as calomel. But, in 
oppofition to the ufe of calomel in fevers, it 
may be jail that we are cautioned againft 
‘ufing any firong purgative ; and adviied to 
give the moft gentle folutive medicines only, 
and not even thefe until the morbific matter 
of the fever be firft well concoéted. 

With regard to the firft objeftion, Dr. 
Lyfons ufes calomel in fo final! a quantity as 
not to ruffle or difcompofe the conititution ; 
and if he gains but two ftools by it he is fa- 
tishied ; Wherefore the dofes given toadults, 
in the cafes alovementioned, were not ftron- 


ger than might with fafety be givea toa child 
at another time. And, as to the fecond ob- 
jelion, if the bile is fo intirely corrupted in 
this advanced ftate of the fever, it is impoffi- 
ble that any progrefs can be made towards 
that concoétion we are in vain waiting for. 
And this putrefcence of the bile appears by 
the dark colour, -and fetid fme.l of the ftools 
themfelves, s well as from the anxiety, reft- 
lefinefs, delirium, and other fymptoms attend= 
ing, which are handed down to us, by the 
beft authors as certain indic.tions of fuch an 
event. 


Effay on Silence and Secrecy. 


HE art of being filent and fécret is 
undoubtedly a matter of great confe- 
quence, becaule highly interefting our own 
tranquillity, and often the hsppinefs and 
quiet of others. In faét, a thoutand exam- 
les prove that feafonable filence is more vae 
Tuable than the meft eloquent difcourfe. It 
muft, indeed, have been in the view of giv- 
ing a high idea of the majefty of filence that 
the Ancients inttituted facred myfteries, ac- 
companied with certain ceremonies, the prin- 
cipal end of which was to accuftom men to 
hold their tongues, that the habit of not re- 
vealing fecrets concerning religion might 
teach them to keep likewile the fecrets that 
fhould be communicated to them concerning 
fociety in general, or any of cheir fellow-citi- 
zens in particular. And who is ignorant of 
the many misfortunes, and irreparable difalt- 
ers, the intemperarce of the tongue has been 
attended with ? Amongft the almoft infinite 
number of thofe, who havs ruined them- 
felves by their indifcretion, I fhall here cite 
only two examples, enough to {trike terror 
into every babler. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, 
having married his fifter Arfinoe, Sotades, 
an imprudent man, incapable of containing 
his tongue, was fo indifcreet as to fay to the 
King himfelf: * What haft thou done, 
thou guilty bée ? Thou doft introduce thy 
dting into a cell of thy hive, which all the 
gods have forbidden thee to approach.’ So- 
tades paid dear for the fully of this pleafan- 
try. Ptolemy, quite irritated, had him 
thrown into a dungeon, where he died in 
extreme wretchednets, after feveral years of 
the moft cruel captivity, having had all this 
time to lament over himfelf for his infatiate 
itch to raife a Jaugh in others. 

Theocritus, not the post, but a malignant 
jetter, met at lait with the juit punithment of 
this petulanthumour. A!exander, the moft 
atfolute of tyrants, and the moft imperious 
of men, having written te the Greeks to get 


ready a very great number of purple robes, 
upon account of a folemn facrifice he wanted 
to offer to the gods, to thank them for his 
victories over the barbarians: I was hither- 
to ignorant, faid Theocritus, of Homer's 
meaning, where he fpeaks of * Purple 

Death ;" but, thanks to the King of Maee- 
don, I know now the fenfe of thefe words.” 
Alexander, informed of this fityrical re- 
mark, was greatly offende!, and difgraced 
Theocritus, whom his puniihment was not 
effeQual enough to correct ; for fome years 
after, thinking to ridicule znd infult Antigo- 
nus, this excels of impudence coft him his 
life, and the injury dcfirved the rigour of 
that punifhment. Eutropion, who had been 
for fome time cook to Antigonus, and was 
raifed by his merit to a poft in the army, 
having received orders from the King to 
bring Theocritus to an account for the ad- 
miniltration of the finances in his depart- 
ment, Theocritus refufed feveral times to do 
as he was defired. Eutropion preffed him 
to obey the Prince's orders, and to give in 
his accounts. Theocritus, full of impa- 
tience at being fo folliciied: * I fee, faid he, 
to Eutropion, that you have a mind to ftrip 
me naked, and ierve me up quite raw on the 
table, to be eaten by that crowned Cyclops ;” 
a reproach as replete with outrage to Anti- 
gonus, who had loft an eye, as it was to Eu- 
tropion, whom it reflected upon on accoynt 
of his former occupation, as cook. ‘¢ Yes, 
Theocrirus, Jays he, 1 will frve you up, 
but it fhall be without ahead ; for I fwear to 
you, that fhortly you fhall pay with your 
life for the affront you hive put upon your 
maiter and me.’ Eutropion went that in- 
ftant to complain to Antigonus, who gave 
orders for having his head tiruck off. 

* Put not your aliments, faid Pythagoras, 
into ar unclean veilfel,” meaning thereby how 
careful one fhouid be not to intruft even a 
good defign to a wicked heart. Wods, 
indeed, are the nourithment of thé foul, end 
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that nourishment is eafily corrupted by the 
perverfenefs of thofe who put them to an iil 
ufe. It has been always faid that fecrecy is 
the foul of great enterprifes, and in State af- 
fairs fuvely no other p.,1ciple can be better 
adopted. It wouid be needlefs to fearch Hli- 
ftory to proye this truth ; for fhew me in the 
annals of the world an important affair that 
was not indebted for its fuccefs to fecrecy. 
It was commonly faid of the Duke of $a- 
voy, Charles Emanuel I, that the fecrets of 
his heart were more inacceflible than his 
ceuntry. One of the Ancients ufed to 
mark out minutes of his {chemes on afhes, 
that no veitige fhould remain o what he had 
written; a fine Jeffon for Minifters ! The 
{pringing of a mine has often deftroyed thof, 
who prepared it for no other purpofe than the 
blowing up of an enemy's baftion. How 
many are the projets that have proved fatal 
to their authors, becaufe the fecrecy, that 
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was to fecure their execution, had not been 
kept ? Boccalini makes a great number of 
Literati and Politicians appear before the tri- 
bunal of Apollo. The God afks them to 
what particularly the Republic of Venice 
owes its fple.dor. Each propofes his opi- 
nion, and féts it in the bef light he is able ; 
but Apollo feems fatisfied only with that of 
the famous Hermolaus Barbaro, who attri- 
butes the Republic’s grandeur to the inviola- 
ble fecrecy kept in State affairs by the 250 
that compofe the body of its Senate. 

In reflecting, however, on the excellence 
of filence and fecrecy, let no man complain 
of another for being a babler, or for not 
keeping his fecret ; but firft complain of 
himfelf. How can he imagine a ftranger 
will be more faithful to him, than he is or 
ought to be to himfelf ? He has no reafon to 
hope that others will keep that, which hime 
felf firlt abandoned. 
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During thefe fieges, the Duke of Ven- 
dofine, haying fixed himfelf in a camp that 
could not be forced, did not think fit to 
give the Duke of Marlborough any difturb- 
ance, while he lay with his army covering 
the fieges. The French were jealous of the 
Eleztor of Bavaria’s heat, and, thongh he de- 
fired to command any army apart, yet it 
was not thought fit to divide their forces, 
though now grown to be very numerous. 
Deferters faid, that the panic was ftill fo 
great in the army, that there was no appear- 
ance of their venturing on any action. 
Paris itfelf was under no Tittle confterna- 
tion; and, though the King carried his 
misfortunes with an appearance of calmnets 
and compofire, yet he was often let blood, 
which was thought an indication of a great 
commotion within ; and this was, no doubt, 
the greater, becaufe it was fo much difguited. 
No news was talked of at that Court ; all 
filent and folemn; fo that even the Duchefs 
Dowager of Orleans knew not the true ftate 
of their affairs, which made her write to her 
aunt, the Eleétrefs of Hanover, to learn 
news of her. 

Whilft thefe things pafled in Flanders, 
the Courts of Spain and France took fuch 
early meafures to attack King Charles both 
by fea and Jand, before he could be relieved 
by the maritime powers, that his affairs 
were reduced to the lait degree of defpair. 
King Philip fet out in February from Ma- 
drid, in order to open the campaign with 
the fieges of Valencia and Gironne. He 


was adviled to begin with the reduction of 
Valencia ; not only as it lay neaver, and was 





eafier come at, but as, by that means, the 
difpofition to revolt would be checked, which 
might otherwife increafe and fpread farther. 
This advice, however, was over-ruled by 
France, where little regard was had t2 the 
Spaniards. It was therefore refolved (upon 
the arrival of a courier from France) to be- 
gin with the fiege of Barcelona. There 
King Charles himfelf lay; and, on taking 
it, all the reff, it was reckoned, would fail. 
Purfuant to this {cheme, the French refolv- 
ed to fend every thing neceffary for the 
fiege, and the Count of Touloufe was or- 
dered to lie with the fleet before the place, 
while it was befieged by land. It was con- 
certed to begin the fiege in March ; for they 
knew, that, if they began it fo early, our 
fleet coul:! not come in time to relieve the 
town. But two great ftorms, that came foon 
after one another, did fo fcatter their tar- 
taines, and diixble their fhips of war, that, 
as fome were caft away, and others much 
damaged, fo they ail loft a month’s time 5 
and it was not till the 6th of April, that 
King Philip's army (coniifting of thirty-fe- 
ven battalions, and thirty-one fquadrons) 
opened the trenches before Montjuic, which, 
through the obftinate refiftanee of the Eng- 
lith and Dutch garrifon, and the flownefs of 
the attack, occalioned by the death of the 
French engineer Lapara, held out twenty- 
two days. The French feemed to think 
there was no danger of raifing the fiege, and 
that therefore they might proceed as flowly 
as they pleafed. ‘The town was under fuch 
a confternation, that nothing but King 
Charles's prefence could. have kept them 
¥ys from 
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from capitulating the firlt week of the fiege. 
There were forse mutinies raifed, and fome 
of the Maciitrates were killed in them, But 
the King came among them on ali occafions, 
and both quieted and animated them. Af- 
ter Montyuic was taken, the city wis ft:!] 
more prefied. The Earl of Ve:erborough 
came from Valencia, and was upon the hi s, 
but could not give them any great affiitance. 
Some few from Gironve and gther places got 
into the town. ‘he French engineers (af- 
ter Lapara’s dgath) performed their part 
with little {kill and fuccefS; The Levant 
winds were al! this while fo ftronz, that it 
was not poffible for Sir Jonn Leake, with 
the Contederate fleet, to come up { {con 
as was defired. Leake failed froin Lifson 
in the end of March, He very narrewly 
miffed the gaileons, but he could net pur- 
fue them, for he was to lofe np time, but to 
hafte to Barcelona. His fleet was increaled 
to thirty fhips of the Iine, by the time 
he got to Gibraltar; but, though twenty 
more were followjng him, be would not flay 
but hafted on to the re ie‘ cf the place, as 
fat as the wind ferved. 





But when ther 
ftrength, as well as patience, was almott 
quite exhaufted, the wind turned, and Leawe 
arrived on May 8, N.S As fon as the 
Count de Touloufe, who with his fguadron 
had Kepttie chy blacked up by fea, had in- 
telligence that Leake was nesr him, he {uil- 
ed back to Toulon, Mardhal de Tieik, 
with King Philip, who was in the camp. but 
not once named in any action, continued 
three days before Barcgiona, afer their fleet 
failed away. They could then have no 
hopes of carrying it, unlels a ftorm at fea 
had kept the Confederate fleet at a diftance. 
At lat the fiege was rajfed on the rath 
of May, N. S. with grext precipitation, 
and in much diforder. Their camp was 
left well furnifhed, and the fick and wound- 
ed could not be carvied off. On the day of 
railing the fiege, as the French army was 
marching off, the fun was eclipfed, and it 
was tota] in thofe parts. And, though no 
weight is to be luid on fuch things, yet, the 
vulgar being apt to look on thei as omi- 
nous, it wa- cenfured as a great error in 
Marfhal Theff, not to have raifed the 
fiege a day fooner; and that the rather, 
becaufe the French King had rpade the fun 
with the motto, ¢ Nec pluribus impar,’ his 
device. King Philip made all the hafte he 
army was al- 
moft intirely ruined before he got thither, 
At the fame time-the campugn was open- 


_edin Carilonia, it was’ lf begun on the 
fid- of Portugal... The Earl of Galway had 
, full pawers, and’afl “army of about twenty 
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thonfand men well furnifhed in all refpetts j 
he Icft Ba:adox behind him, and marched 
on to Alcantara. The Duke of Berwick 
had a very final] force left him, to defend 
that frontier: It ns, the French trafted 
to the intereft they had in the Court of Por- 
tugal. Ihe Duke’s troops were fo bad, 
that he fiw in one fimall action, that he 
could not depeud on them: He puta good 
gavriion into Alcantara; where their belt 
ma-zazine was laidin. But, when the Earl 
of Galway came before the town, within 
thre: davs the garrifon, confifting of four 
thoufand men, delivered up the plice, and 
themfclves as prifoners of war : The Portu- 
guele wouid have ftopped there, and thought 
they hae a good campaign, though they had 
done no more: But ihe Englith Ambaffa- 
dor at Lifbon went to the King of Portu- 
gal, and preffed him, that orders might be 
mm nediately fent to the Earl of Galway ta 
merch on: And, when he faw gest cold- 
nefs of fone of the Minilters, he threatened 
a prefent rupture, if it was not done: And 
h: continued waiting on the King, till the 
orders were figned, and fent away. Upon 
receipt of thefe, the Earl of Galway ad- 
vanced towards Placentia, all the country 
dec}iring for him, as foon as he appeared 5 
and the Duke of Berwick ftill retiring before 
him, not being able to give the lealt inter- 
ruption to his march. But, as there was no 
manner of communication over land between 
Barcelona and Portuzal, when the Eari of 


Galway head forced a pfs at Maffagona, - 


where the enemy had intrenched themfelves, 
avd was advanced as far as the bride of 
Almaras, the Portuguef, doubting the iflue 
of the tiege of Barce.ona, unanimoufly re- 
folved ta engage no farther, till they faw 
how th fiege ended. Accordingly, they 
ordered their army to march afide to Ciudad 
Roderigo, on pretence that it was neceflary 
to fecure their frontier, by taking that place. 
From thence they adyanced ta Salamanca. 
But, upon the news of the raifing the Siege 
of Barcelona, they marched on towards Ma- 
drid, the Duke of B-rwick only obferving 
thei mations, and ftill retirmg befare them. 
King Philip went with great expedition, 
and a very finill train, from Perpignan to 
Navarre ; and from thence poft to Madrid 
on the 6h of June ; but finding that he had 
no army which he could trult to, the Gran- 
dees being now retired, and looking as fo 
many dead men; and he feeing, that the 
Portugueie’ were ftill advancing, fent his 
Queen to Burgos, and foll wed her in a 
fev days, carrying with him what w2s va- 
luahie in his palace ; and it feems he de- 
{paired ‘oF ever returning thither ~ again ; 
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fince he deftroyed all that he could not carry 
away ; in which he aSted a very extraordi- 
nary part, for he did fome of this with his 
own hand, as was univerfally believed at 
Madrid. 

The capital city being thus abandoned, 
the Earl of Galway came to it by the end of 
June. He met with no refiftunce indeed, 
but with as little welcome. An army of 
Portuuefe, with an here:ic at their head, 
wis certainly a very ftrange fight to the Caf- 
tilians, who retained al] the pride, without 
any of the courage of their anceftors. ‘They 
thought it below them to make their fubhmif- 
fions to any but King Charles himfelf ; and, 
if he had come thither immediately, it was 
believed, that the intire reduétion of Spain 
would hav: been foon effeéted. It is not 
certain what made kim ftay folong as he did 
at Barcelona, from the beginning of May 
til] near the end of July. The Earl of Gal- 
way, in his Narrative, obferves. ‘That, if 
the Portuguefe had marched directly to Ma- 
drid from the bridge of Almaras, after they 
had forced a pafs at Maffagona, where the 
enemy had imtrenched themfelves, as the 
Generals of the Allies would have perfuaded 
them, ‘in all probabiliry, fiys he, we fhould 
have ariived there at the fame time with the 
news of the Duke of Anjou’s being return- 
elto France; the DuchefS muft have been 
o'liged to efcape alone, and, the tribunals 
being ftill there, it is very likely the war 
would have been over. Some of the Por- 
tuguefe were willing to go back, and befiege 
Badajox, which was intirely laying afide all 
thoug'sts of Madrid ; but others for attack- 
ing Ciudad Roderigo ; and, by joining with 
thole, I engaged them, after the taking of 
that place, to go to Madrid. But the time, 
which was loft on this occafion, had given 
the Due of Anjou an opportunity of return- 
ing from France to Madrid, from whence 
he withdrew the Court, and all the tribu- 
nals, before the army could-reach that place ; 
fo that, upon our arrival there, we found 
Madrid an open village; and the troops, 
having been extremely weakened by fo long 
a march, were not above fourthoufand horfe, 
and eight or ten thoufand foot. ‘he Portu- 
guefe Generals, and thofe of the Allies, 
thought it highly neceffary the King of 
Spain fhould come to Madrid as foon as pof- 
fible. For, betides the advantage his pre- 
fence might have been to his own affairs, it 
ws of tie laft importance to us to be imme- 
diately jomed by the forces with the King, 
and under the Earl of Peterborough’s com- 
mand, not being ftrong enough without 
them to attack the Duke of Anjou, who had 
alreasy reccived fome. fuccours from France, 
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befides the five thoufand five hundred horfey 
and eight thoufand foot, of which the Duke 
of Berwick’s army confifted, after he had 
beea joined by the Conde de las Torres, 
Being perfeftly intormed of the enemy's. 
ftrength and motions, and having great rea- 
fons to believe, that, if we were joined in 
time by all the forges with the King and the 
Earl of Pecerborough, we might, in this fa- 
vourable conjuncture, drive the Duke of 
Anjou intirely out of Spain, make ourfelves 
abfolute Matters of that kingdom, and put 
an end to an expentive war; all the while 
we lay at Madrid and Guadalaxara, I dif. 
patched every day one or more Exprefles, 
and the greateit part of them Officers, with 
letters to the King of Spain, and to my Lord 
Peterborough, reprefenting to them both the 
importance of our being joined forthwith, 
and earncitly defiring that no time might be 
loft in improving fo critical a juncture. As 
the next beit method to advife our friends of 
our arrival at Madrid, the firit Gazette day 
after we got thither, I caufed it to be pub- 
iithed in the Gazette, that we were there, 
and expected in a very few days to be joined 
by the King and the Earl of Peterborough, 
hop'nz that the natural curiofity of the Spa- 
niards would give a printed news-paper a 
free paflage. But, notwithftanding all the 
diligence that was ufed in this m2tter on our 
part, near fix weeks were elapicd at Madrid 
and Guadaiaxara, before we received any 
advice, that the King was upon his march 
to join us; and, in the mean time, the Duke 
ot Anjou’s army was {0 much increafed, by 
daily reinforcements from feveral parts, that 
he was now become fuperior in number to 
us, even afier we were joined by thofe forces, 
which the King ani my Lord Peterborough 
brought along with then. And I mutt fay, 
that it is the general opinion, and I do veri- 
ly believe, as the Portuguefe loft one fair 
opportunity of putting an end to the war, by 
not marching dive&tly from the bridge of 
Almaras to Madrid; fo we loit another, 
for want of being joined in time by the forces 
under the command of the King of Spain 
and the Earl of Peterborough. And, where- 
as that Noble Lord is pleafed to aver, that 
he never received any advice from me of my 
arrival at Madrid with the Portuguefe ; and, 
as an argument of my neglect of him on 
that fubject, produces an inftance of one 
Officer, that happened to pafs through his 
quarters with letters from me to the King, 
and none for his Lordhhip, I am obliged to 
obferve, that I gave this Officer an hundred 
piftoles, and ordered him to go direétly to 
the King of Spain, who then lay at Sara- 
gofla; but he was accidentally forced to go 
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aut of his way to avoid one of the enemy's 
parties, which was the truc occafion of his 
pailing through the Earl of Peterborough’s 
quarters at Valencia, contrary to his firit in- 
tention. But feveral other Officers, who 
wese difpatched by me to the Earl, affured 
me they had the honour to deliver him thofe 
letters, which I writ his Lordthip from 
Madrid and Guadalaxara. And, even ta- 
king the fact to be as the Ear! of Peterbo- 
rough is pleafed to {tate it himfelf, it is p'ain 
his Lordthip had, at leait, fome verbal infor- 
mations from that very Officer that paffed 
through his Lordthip’s quarters, and con{e- 
quently could not be aliogether ignorant, ei- 
ther of the place where the Portuguefe army 
lay, or of the neceflity of joining them with- 
out lof of time: After the General had got 
King Charles prociaimed at Madrid, it was 
thought. fit to advance to Guadalaxara, 
where we had at Jafi advice, thar = ne 
as coming to join us; and, at the fame 
hom satidiendh that the Duke of An- 
jou was at Guadalaxara, to whic’ place we 
yaarched to prevent the enemy from inter- 
¢epting the King. _. Upen our approach, the 
Duke of Anjou repaifed the river; which 
little advantage we contented ourielves with, 
for it was not thought advifeable to follow 
and attack him on the other fide, being ad- 
wantageowly pofted, and ftronger than we. 
We ftaid here two days, and, when we 
thought the King was, out of danger, we a- 
gain retired to Guadalaxara, where we were 
joined by his Majelty and my Lord of Pe- 
terborough, with two regiments of Spanith 
dragoons, and part of Piercs’s; for his 
Lordthip had left behind him, in feveral 
places, thirteen battalions of Pierce's, and 
two other intire regiments of dragoons. So 
foon as the armies were joined (having, up- 
on my arrival at Macnd, fent Captain Mon- 
tague to give the Queen an account of our 
march, and to defire her Majefty’s leave to 


‘yetire) I waited upon my Lord Peterbo- 


rough, offering him the command of the 
Englith, and to receive his orders, til] I 
should have the Queen's leave to go home. 
But, becaufe the Marquis das Minas would 
not do fo too, my Lord Peterboroush chofe 
not to ftay with the army, and within a tew 
days after went away.’ But let us fee what 
the Earl of Peterborough fays on his part, 
in his anfwer to the fecond quettion propo- 
fed to him by the Houie of Lurds, on the 
sth of January, 1710-11, in thefe terms: 
‘That the Earl of Peterborough may acquaint 
the Houfe of what he knows of the Earl of 
Galway’s proceedings, during his ftay with 
the army at Madrid, his march to Guada- 


taxara, and his retreat te Valencia; and if 
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he Knows any thing of the oppofition made 


by the King of Spain, the Count de Noyelles, [ 
and the Spanith Minifters and Generals, to | 


thofe meafures ? 

To this the Earl anfwered: ¢ That, from 
the time the Earl of Galway came firlt into 
Spain as far as Almaras, and thence return. 
ed back into Portugal, the Earl of Peterbo. 


rough had no advices trom the Earl of Gzl- 


way, no account of the motives of that re. 
treat, or any hopes given him of the return 


of the P..rtuguefe into Spain, That, after ff 
the raifing the fiege of Barcelona, and the 


retreat of the French army out of Catalonia, 


the Earl of Peterborough received no letter 
or meflage from the Earl of Galway after 
his fecond entrance into Spain, nor had the 
leait notice of his fituation, circumftances, 
or defigns, till he faw his troops retreating 
from the enemy to také the {trong camp of 
Guadalaxara ; though the marches of the 
King from Ariagon, and thofe of the Earl 
of Peterborough trom Valencia, were well 
known in the Portuguefe camp. That two 
feveral Officerss fent by my Lord Galway, 
came to Valencia, and brought no letters to 
the Earl of Peterborough, one of them de- 
manding money for the purfuit of his jour. 
ney. ‘Lhat, as to the perfons who advifd 
the King to go by Arragon, and not by 
Valencia, he knows no farther (being ut 
that time abfent from his Majefly) but that, 
having ever extremely oppoled it, and ha- 
ving writ to the Secretary of State, at his firk 
coming to Valencia, againft it, he received 
an aniwer to this purpofe: ‘Chat he hoped 
the Earl of Peterborough would bear tlie 
mortification and d:fippointment with pa- 
tience, fince the King was fo refulved ; and 
a mefienger by the appointed token, known 
to be fent by my Lord Galway, had given 
Notice, that the faid Earl expected the King 
by the way of Arragon, and had given 
to underltand how every thing was prepared 
for his reception that way." The third que- 
ftion propofed to the Earl of Peterborough 


was in thefe terms: That the Earl of Pe- 7 
terborough acquaint the Houfe what advices [ 


his Lordthip received from the Ear! of Gal- 
way at Madrid, in order to concert any 
public meafures? And what his Lordthip 
knows of the reafons that induced the King 
of Spain to go by Arragon towards Madrid, 
and not by Valencia? To which he an- 
fwered, * That the Earl of Galway conti- 
nued about forty days at Madrid, without 
making any endeavours to augment his 
troops, or provide any magazines for the fub- 
fiftence of his army. That, meeting the 
enemy unexpectedly, and retreating to the 
camp of Guadalaxara, the troops were with- 
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dut provifions, and in the greateft diforder. 
That the meafures taken in that retreat, 
where five thoufand men were loft without a 
blow, and their whole cavalry ruined, were 
all politively againit the King’s opmion, and 
that of all Offacers and Minifters. That the 
Eail of Peterborough had the accounts he 

ives from the King of Spain's own mouth 
and feveral of his Generals ; and it will par- 
ticularly appear by letters from Count Noy- 
elles, Velt-marfhal of the Emperor, and Ge- 
neral to the King of Spain, and fiom Mr. 
Stanhope ; which letters the Earl is ready to 
produce. And that it is notorious to the 
whole world, that, if the Earl of Galway had 

urfued the enemy ten days lon; er towards 
the Ebro, all the horfe under the Marshal 
of Berwick had deferted to King Charles, 
and the French could never have returned to 
Spain.” The Earl of Galway, in his reply 
to the Earl of Peterborough’s anfwers to the 
five queftions propofed to him by the Lords, 
{peaks thus: ¢ In his Lordfhip’s anfwer to 
tie fecond quettion he is ple fed to aver, 
That, from the time the Earl of Galway 
came firft into Spain as fay as Almeras, and 
thence returned into Portugal, the Earl of 
Peterborough had no advices from the Earl 
of Galway, no account of the motive of that 
retreat, or any hopes given him of the return 
of the Portuguele into Spain. What his 
Lord ‘hip fays upon this occafion is very true; 
for, whilit he was at fo great a diltance be- 
fieged in Barcelona, and the Duke of Ber- 
wick with a confiderable body of horfe be- 
tween him and us, it was to no purpole to 
think of fending difpatches by Jand: Neither 
wis it neceffary to inform the enemy that 
way, that the Portuguelé were refolvel (not- 
withftanding the repeated inflances of the 
foreign Generals to the contrary) to return 
back again to their own c .untry, after their 
army had advanced as far as the bridge ef 
Almaras, But, when we got to Madrid, I 
immediately fent fo many Expreffes with let- 
ters, both to the Earl of Peterborough and 
the King of Spain, that it was morally im- 
poffible his Lordfhip could have been igno- 
sant above eight days of our arrival there. 
And I have fince been affured, by the inha- 
bitants of Barcelona, that they were all in- 
formed of it by that time; from whence I 
moult conclude, that his Lordthip’s delays in 
joining with us were voluntary, and not oc- 
cafioned by want of intelligence. I have af- 
ferted in the Narrative, which I delivered in 
to this moft Honourable Houfe, that I do 
verily believe, if the Portuguefe army had 
been joined in time, after their arrival at 
Madrid, by the forces with the King of 
Epain, and under the command of the Ear! 


of Peterborough, we might have been able 
to have driveu the Duke of Anjou out of 
Spain, and have put an end to an expenfive 
war. Nor was this my opinion only, but 
that of all the world at that time. And I 
find his Lordfhip thinks it fo far imports 
him to be clear cf this imputation, that he is 
refulved to be rid of it at any rate. For, 
certainly, nothing Jefs than an apprehenfion 
of this nature could have made him aver @ 
fact fo improbable as that, where, in his far- 
ther anfwer to the fame queftion, he fays, 
That he received no letter, no nreflage from 
the Earl of Galway,—after his fecond en- 
trance into Spain; nor had the lea(t notice 
of his fituation, circumftances, or defigns, 
till he faw his troops retreating from the ene» 
my, to take the ftrong camp of Guadalax- 
ara. Nuw, what could be the defign of his 
Lordthip’s marching to Guadalaxara with 
fo fmall a body of troops, as is mentioned in 
my Narrative, unlefs he knew he was to 
meet us there ? Befides, his Lordthip forgets, 
that he came not to Guadalaxara, till fome 
days after the Portuguefe had been aétually 
incamped there, as I can make appear by the 
eath of feveral Officers ; and, confequently, 
it was impoffible for him to have feen us re- 
treating thither. I believe it may be necef- 
fary, upon this occafion, to repeat, that, 
when his Lordhhip did join us, he brouglit 
no more Englifh troops with him than one 
regiment of dragoons, and a detachment 
of another, though he had aétually at that 
time, under his command in Spuin, thirteen 
Englith battalions and four regiments of 
dragoons ; as likewife that the Oificer, who 
(his Lerdfhip fays) paffed through his quar- 
ters with letters for the King of Spain, and 
none for him, was never defigned to have 
gone within feveral leagues of his Lordhhip, 
unlefs he had been obliged to it by a party 
ot the enemy; as I have already explained 
more at large in my Narrative. And T 
cannot help obferving it is very improbable, 
that that Officer fhould have had occafivn 
to apply to the Earl’s Secretary for money, 
becaufe I gave him an hundred piftoles at 
the time I difpatched him. In his Lord- 
thip’s anfwer to the third queition, he is 
pleated to fay, That the Earl of Galway 
continued about forty days at Madrid, with - 
out making any endeavours to augment his 
troops, or provide any magazines for the fub- 
fittence of his army ; that, meeting the ene- 
my unexpectedly, and retreating to the 
camp of Guadalaxara, the troops were with- 
out provifions, and in the greatett diforder. 
In reply to this paragraph, I do affirm, tha: 
the Portuguefe ftait no longer at Madris, 
than was neeeflary to get the King proclaim- 
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ed there, which did not exceed ten days ; 
then advanced as far as Guadalaxara, and 
afterwards to Guadaraxa, about fixty miies 
beyond Madrid, where we obliged part of 
the Duke of Anjou’s troops to repafs the 
river, but were not willing to engage them 
at a time when we had reafon to expect we 
fhould havé been jomed in a very few days 
by the forces with the King of Spain and 
Earl of Peterborough, which was the only 
fecure method left us toaugment our troops ; 
for it would have been very imprudent to 
have attempted to form corps of the Cafti- 
lians, who were intirely devoted to the Duke 
of Anjou’s intereft, But all the Officers of 
the army knew we were fo far from wsnting 
provilions ourfelves, that we fent a convoy 
of eight thoufand livres to meet the King 
and Earl of Peterborough, which, by their 
delay in not advancing faft enough, grew 
mouldy, and was afterwards pillaged by the 
pealants. His Lordfhip’s information of 
our want of intelligence of the enemies mo- 
tions, and of our diforder upon the retreat, 
are as great miftakes as the tormer ; for the 
occafion of our advancing to Guadaraxa was 
purely to poit ourfelves in fuch a manner, as 
to prevent ihe enemy from marching, or 
fending detachments to intercept the K ing of 
Spain; and, when we had reafon to belive 
him out of danger, we returned to Guada- 
Jaxara, there to be joined by the King and 
Ear! of Peterborough. Nor was it poflible 
for his Lurcthip to have feen our diforder, 
had there been any, becaufe, as 1 have al- 
-yeady cbferved, he came not to Guadalax- 
ara himie.f, till fome days alter we had been 
incamped there. Notwithftanding the Earl 
of Peterborough is pleafed to fay, 1 hat we 
Jot five thoutand men in the return to Va- 
lenciay without a blow, and intnely ruined 
ovr whole cavalry; it is certain our lofs upon 
that occafion was very inconfiderable, if any ; 
and the retreat made in fo good order, that 
the enemy ({vperior as they were in number) 
never durit venture to attack us, after the 
warm reception twenty-two of their {qua- 
drons met with from two battalions under 


Jaturai Hiflory of the Great Horn, or Eacrie-Own, 
curioufly Engraved Figure of that Bird. 
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the command of Colonel Wade, in the town 
of Villa Nova, notwithttanding we wae 
obliged to crofs plains and rivers in their 
view. And, though his Lordthip avers, in 
in ‘his antwer to this queition, ‘What this re- 
treat was made againft the King’s opinion, 
and that of all his Officers and Minitters, it 
is certain the retreat was concerted and a- 
greed upcn in a Council of War. It is 
true, foie perfons about the King feemed, 
at firit, inclinable to have taken quarters in 
Caftile ; but that was {oon after found im- 
practicable ; for none of tiofe fquadrons, 
who were beft acquainted with the country, 
could make a difpolition of quarters where 
the troops could be fecuve ; and therefore it 
was reiulyed immediately to crofs the Tagus, 
before the approaching rains fhould have 
rendered the tords imp iffable ;_ which being 
done, our next de gn was to have lodged 
ourlelves behind the river Xucar. But nei- 
ther could this. be done without taking a 
finall town with a caftle upon that river, that 
commanded a bridge, where the enemy had 
a garrifon ; and therefore a difpofition was 
made for attacking this town; but, by the 
delay of the King’s Generals, the execution 
of this matter was fo Jung deferred, thst the 
enemy had already reinforced their garrifon, 
and were acvanced fo near with a tuperior 
force, that it was not thought advifeable to 
attempt the place. Thus the only refource 
left us was the kingdom of Valencia, whither 
we were abfolutely obliged to retreat, that 
we might preferve our communication with 
the fvas, and canton with fecurity. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that Count Noyelles, in 
his letter to the Earl of Peterborough, thould 
feem ditiatisfied with the meafures that were 
then taken, fince it is well known’ that Ge- 
neral ufed underhand to ridicule thofe very 
opinions ia Councils of Wat, te which he 
had given his own affent. For, being dif- 
appointed of the command of the army 
(which was what he expected at his firit ar- 
rival) he feemed refolved, that no other Ge- 
n ral fhould have an army to command.” 
{ To be continued. j 





our Purty-Lighth Volume the Natural Hiftory and Figure of ihe Great- 


White, ar Screech-Owl. 


= BE Poets have dedicated the Fagle to 
g Jupiter, and the Great Horn-Owl to 


Juno. "Tis in faét, the Eagle of the night, 


and the king of that tribe ot binds, which 
{cm feartul of the light of day, and do not 
fly wbout ull it as extinguithed, 


The Great Horn. Ow] feems at firft fight 
ta he as large and as {trong as the common 
Eagle ; but it is indeed much finaller, and 
the proportions of iis body are all different. 
Its legs, body, and tail are fhorter than the 
Eagle's; its head much greater, but the 
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wings much fhorter, their extent being only 
about five feet. 

This Ow] is eafily diftincuithed by his 
large figure, by his enormous head, the 
tue large and deep caverns of his ears, and 
by the two tuftsthat furmount his head, and 
find ere&t upwards of two inches aud a 
half ; by his fhort, black, and hocked beak ; 
by his great fixed and tran‘parcnt eyes ; by 
his large black eye-balis, e vironed with an 
oranze-coloured circle ; by his face for- 
rounded with hairs, or rather imal], white, 
loofe feathers, that te:minate in a circum- 
ference of other finall frizzled feathers 5 by 
his black, very ftrong, and much hcoked 
nails; by his very fhort neck; by his 
plumace of a brown red fpotied with black 
and yellow on the back, and yellow on the 
belly, marked with black fpots, and traver- 
fed with fome brown borders mixed in acon- 
fufed manner; by his feet covered with a 
thick down and reddifh feathers to the nails ; 
and laftly by his many hideous cries. 

His habitation is in rocks, or old deferted 
towers, and fituated on mountains. He 
feldom detcends to the plains, and does not 
willingly perch on trees; but rather on re- 
more churches and old caftles The moft 
common objects of his p:ey are leverets, rab 
bits, moles, fild and other mice, which he 
fwallows intire, and whofe fiefiy fubltance 
he digefts, difgorging the hair, the bones, 
and the ikin in round peliets. He eats alfo 
bats, ferpents, lizards, toads, trogs,tand feeds 
his young with them, and then is fo active at 
hunting, that his neft teems with provifions ; 
and he mutters more together than any other 
bird of prey 

¢ Thave had twice, fays Mr. Frifch, a 
few of thefe Owls alive, and kep: them for 
along time. I fed them on fleth and ox’s 
liver, of which they often fwallowed large 
pieces. When mice were thrown to this 
bird, he breke their sibs and other benes with 
his beak ; then fwallowed them one after an- 
other, fometimnes to the amv unt of five. In 
fome hours time the hair and bones were col- 
lected together in the ftomach in fimall mafles, 
after which he brought them up by the beak. 
For want of oiher foo’, he eat all forts of 
river-fith, fmali and middling ; and, after 
breaking the bones the tame way ayd round- 
ing them in his ttomach, brought them up 
his gullet, and catt them out by his beak. 
He would drink nothing, which | alfo ob- 
ferved in fome divrnal birds of prey. They 
may indeed do without drinking, but, when 
water 1s convenient to them, they will drink, 
yet, as it were, by ftcaith, and hiding them- 
teives ’ 


hele birds are Lept in menagevies upon 


account of their fingular figure. The fpe- 
cies of them is not io numerous in England 
as that of other Owls, and it is not certain 
that they remain during the whole year ia 
the country. They build their nefts how-~ 
ever, fometimes in hoilow trees, and more 
frequently in the clefts of rocks, or in the 
holes of hizh and old walls. Their neft is 
nearly thee feet in diameter, and is com- 
poled of (mali branches of dry wood inter- 
Jaced wih flexible roots, and lined by 
Jeaves within. But ofe or two eggs are 
generally found in this neft, and teldom 
three; the colour of thete eggs bordersa 
litle on that cf the plumage of the bird; 
their bigneiS exceeds that of hen’s eggs. 
The young «se very voracious, and their pa- 
rents are very dexterous at bunting, winch 
they perform in jite:ice, and with much more 
activity than their great corpulence fhould 
feem to permit them Ticy often fight 
with buzzards, and are commonly ttronger, 
and become maiters of the picy which they 
take away fromm them. ‘They more eatily 
endore the hghtof day than other night birds, 
for they go out euriier in the evening and re« 
turn later in the morning. 

The Great Horn-Owl is fometimes feen 
affailed by fiucks of crows that follow him 
as he flies, and furround him by thoulands ; 
he fuftains their feck, fetches ttronger crics 
than they do, and ends by difperfing them, 
and often by Jaying hold of one cr other of 
them, when the light of the day fhuts in. 
Tho’ their wings aie fhorter than mott birds 
of high flight, they notwithflanding foar to 
a good height, efpecially in twilight-time 5 
but they generally fly low, and at fhort dif= 
tances, at other times of the day. 

This Owl is ufed in falconry for attrast- 
ing and bringing down the kite. A fox’s 
tail is fattened to him, to make his figure 
ftil] move extraordinary. He flies near the 
furface of the ground, and refts in the ficlds 
without perching on zny tree; the kite, that 
perceives him ara difiance, arrives and draws 
near him, not to fight or attack, but, as it 
were, to admire him ; and he contmues with 
him long enough to {uffer himtelf to be fhot 
by the hunter, orcatched by the birds of 
prey that are fet foofe in purfiit of him. 
Mott phesfant-keepers retan alfo one of 
thefe Owls in their phestant-grounds, which 
they always place in a cage on a rooft infome 
cpen fpot, that reoks and crows may af- 
femble about him, in order to fhoot and kill 
a great number of thefe noify birds, which 
difiurb greately the young pheafants ; and, 
to keep the phea‘anrs from being fightered, 
the cows are fho: with a farbacane er air- 
run. 
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Tt has been obferved, in regard to the 12- 
ternal parts of this bird, that its tongue is 
fhort and pretty large, its ftomach ain; ple, 
its eye inclofed in a cartilaginous tunic in 
form of acapfuie, and its brain oe 
over with a fingle coat, thicker than that of 
other birds, which, as quadrupede animals, 
have two membranes that mwrap the 
brain. 

It appears that there is in this fpecies a 

firft variety that feems to contain a fecond. 
Bo: h are found in Italy, and have been 
pointed out by Aldrovan! us. The one 
may be called the Hora-Owl with black 
wings, and the fecond that with naked 
feet. The firft is no way different from the 
common Gieat Horn-Owl, xcept in the 
colours, which are browner or blacker on 
the wings, the back, and the tail ; end the 
the teond, which refembles this intrely by 
the blacker colours, is only different by the 
nudity of the legs and feet, which have but 
very few feathers on them ; both alfo have 
fmalier and lets (trong legs than the common 
Great Horn-Owi. 

Belides thefe two varieties found in cur 
climates, there are others in farther ciitant 
climates. The white Horn-Owl cf Lap- 
Jand, maiked with black oom and {peci- 
fied by Linnzus, appears onl vto be ava- 
fiety produced by the cold of the North ; it 
being well known that moft quadrupete 
animals are naturally white, or become fo 
in very cold couatrie The fame may be 
faid of a great sienierek iiahs. ‘This Owl, 
found in the mountains of Lapland is white, 
iported with black, and by this colour differs 
ony from the common’ Great Horn-Owl. 
It may therefore be referrect to this fpecies as 
a fimple v wiety 

This bird, being as little fearful of heat as 
old, 1s equ ually found in the’ two cont- 
nents to the North and South, and not only 
the fame { peck sis there found, but alto the 
varieties of the fpecies. The Jacurutu of 
Brall, defcribed by Marcerave, is abiGluc- 
by the fame bird as our consmon Great Liorn- 
Owl] ; that of the Terra Magellanica is not 
fufficiently diiferent from the great European 
Horn-Owl, tom:ke a ieparate fpecies of it. 
The fame may be faid of the Owl deferibed 
by the author cf the voyage to Hudfon’s 
Bay. He calisit the Grand Crowned- Owl, 
and fays it is very common i the adjacent 
hands to Hudfon’s Bay ; that it isa very fin- 
g ilar bird, its head being fcarce finaller than 
that of acat, and that what is called its 
burns are feathers that rife precifely whove 
the beak, where they are mixe 
becomuig gratual'y ef a ved brown fpo.ted 
wih blugk, 
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The fame likewife may be faid of the Owl 
defcribed by Mr. Fdwards, by the name of 
the Virginian Eagle Owl. ¢ I made a 
drawing, fayshe, of this Owl, whilft it was 
alive wih me at London. JI had it from 
Virginia ; and ft have in my pofleilion the 
ftutied ikm of another, which was brougit 
tome from Huon’s Bay, and which ap- 
peared to me of the fame {pecies with the 
Virginian, being of the fame hignefs , and 
only different by jome fhades ‘of colour, 
The feathcs, that sndeaee their horns, 
originated immediately from the upper pat 
of the beak.” 4 fliall only make 
tion on this defcription, and this on the cha- 
raéter of the tufts proceecling from the beak, 
and not from the ears, winch fhould make 
this American bird to be confidered as con- 
{titutung a conftant variety only in the {pecies 
of the Gr reat Hora-Owl ; and that, this va- 
riety being found in Europe as well as in 

America, it is not only conitant, but gene- 
ral, und forms a particular branch, or d:f- 
ferent family in this jpecies. For it may be 
feen from the figures of three great Horn- 
Ow!s, given by Aldiovand .s, thut in the 
firit only, that is, the common Great Horn- 
Owl, the tult $ proceed from the ears ; 
that in the otheis, which notwit hitanaing are 
varieties tound in Italy, the feathers of thete 
tufts do not ceed from the ear-, but from 
the bafe of the beak, es in the Virginian 
Great Horn-Owl, deicribedt by Mr. Ed- 
words.  [t tl.erefore appears to me that Mr. 
Klein too hafty m deciding, when he 
fad that this great Virginian aon Ow! 3 
of afpecies quite differnt from that of Bue 
tope, becaule the tufts proceed from the 
beak, wiiereas thofe of our Hurn-Ow! come 
from the ears. If he had compared the figures 
of A!drovandus «ind thofe of Mr. Edwards, 
he would have found, that thts fame dif- 
ference, which makes but a variety, 1s met 
within Italy as well as Virginia; and that in 
general the tufts in the/@ birds do not proceed 
preciily from about the eirs, but rather 
fron above the eyes, and from the upper 
paris of the bafe of the beak. 

Before we diimifs ths fubjeét, it will not 
he smus to obferve, in reg-rd to noéturnad 
buds of prey in general, that their eyes are 
of fo great a fentibility, that they feem daz- 
zled by the brightuels of the day, and in- 
tirely offufcated by the rays of the fun. They 
want a milder and more moderate light, 
fuch as that of the dawn of the morning or 
the evéning’s twilieht. Then itis that they 
fully forth from their retreats for the purpoie 
of hunting, or rather for feeking the . piey; 
and this ‘they do to great advantog ‘ge 3 for 
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they find in this time other birds and litile 
animals allcep, or preparing for fleep. 
Moon-fiine nights areto them fine days, 
days of pieafure, days of plenty, during 
wihich they hunt bout for feveral hours to- 
gether, and fupply themselves with amp'e 
provifions. They are Je%s ‘uccefSful in nights 
when the moon does not fhine, as then they 
fcarce have more than an hour in the evening 
and the fame in the morning for &eking 
their fubfiftence; for we mult not believe 
that the fight of thele birds, which exercifés 
itielf fo perfectly by a weak light, can do 
without all light, and that it can in faéct 
pierce into tie moft profound obscurity. 
When the nightis fhutin, th-y ceafe to fee, 
and are not different in this sefpet from other 
animals, fuch as hares, wolves, and firgs, 
which in the evening go out of the woods to 
feed, or to feck their prey in the night. 
‘T hefe animals, indeed, fee better in the day 
than night ; whereas the fight of nofturnal 
birds is fo obnebulated in the day, that they 
are obliged to keep in the {ime plece without 
ftirring out ; and, when they are forced out, 
they can take but very iinall cours, but 
fhoit and flow fiigits, for fear of hurting 





themfelves. O:hcr birds, perceiving their fear, 
or tro::biefome fituetion, flock to infult them 
froma] parts. ‘Whe nizht-bird, perched on 
a branch, immoveable, amazed, hears their 
motions and reiterated cries, and returns no 
anfiver to hem but by mean geftures, and a 
turn of its head, eyes, and body in a ridicu- 
lous manner. He even fuffers himfelf to be 
allaulted and ftruck at, without making any 
defence. he fimallett birds, the weakett 
of his enemiés, are the moft eager and ob- 
flinate totorment him. ‘Tis on this fort of 
mocking {port or natural antipathy that the 
art of bird-catching with a bird-call is found- 
ed. It is enough to place a night-bird, or 
even to counterfeit its voice, to bring bird 

to the place where bird lime twigs have been 
laid. This fport, to be fuccefsfa!, fhould 
begin an hour at Jeaft betore the clofe.of the 
day 5 for, if one fhould wait longer, the fame 
lire birds, that come in the day to provoke 
the night-bird with equal boldnefs and ob- 
flinacy, would fly from him in the greareit 
confternation, as foon as darknefs permits 
him to pur himfelf in motion, and to difplay 
his faculcies. 


Some Account of the late learned and jufily celebrated Antiquarian, the Count 
de Cailus, extraéted from his Eulogium, inferted in the laft publifbed Vo- 
lume of the Hiftory of the Rayal Academy of Inferiptions and Belles Lettres. 


HIS Nobleman was one of the moft 
extraordinary perfons that ever appear- 
ed in the world. ‘Tine ftudy of literature 
becom: his predominant paffion. He confe- 
crated his time and wealth to it, and re- 
nounced all other pleafures to devote himielf 
intirely to that of m.king fome difcovery in 
the vait field of antiquity. But he confined 
bimfelf chiefly within the {phere of arts. By 
the help of his knowledge, we have feen 
how the Egyptians embalmed their mum- 
mies, and changed the plates of the Papy- 
rus into light leaves fit te receive wri- 
ting. We have feen how that patient and 
indefatigable nation laboured for years toge- 
ther at rocks of granite, how they cut and 
drilled about blocks of an enormous fize, 
and how they digged out cf a fingle ftone 
blocks of forty cubits in all their dimenfion:. 
We have followed down the Nile wit him 
thefe frightful maffes in the {pace of two 
hundred leagues from Elephantina to Sa'a 
and Butos, and, by the efforts of an art al- 
moft as powerful as nature, we have feen 
them pafs from the flcats and rafts they were 
. carried on, and move forward on the ground 
to the place they were defigned to occuny. 
The Count'’s application to drawing 





made the knowledge he had acquired by it 
conducive to the clearing up ef fome paf- 
fices where Pliny the naturaiift appears ob- 
fcure to readers that have not the fame 
advan'ace. He has iliuftrated in feveral 
m-moirs thof profound and expreffive 
touches whereby that univerf.] author has 
painted with energic brevity the different ta- 
lents of diitinguilhed painters and iculptors. 
He has done more, having tran{porced us, 
as it were, into the ancient workhoufes, and 
fet the artifts of Greece at work under our 
infpe€tion. He traced back, in Paufanias, 
the pencil of Polygnotus, and revived the 
compoilition of the pieces with which that 
great painter had decorsted the portico of 
Delphos. He rebuilt the verfatile theatre 
of Curio, and under Pliny’s guidance again 
fh-wed us that aftonifhing machine, and all 
the Roman people turning on a pivot. A 
rival of the firft architects of Greece, withe 
out other materials than a paflage of the 
the fame Pliny, he attempted to raifé again 
the fuperftruciure of the magnificent tomb 
of Maufolus, and give to that wonder of 
the world its original proportions and orna- 
ments. 


No antique feemed indifferent to him. 
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From gods to reptiles, from the riche me- 
tals and the fine “it marbles to fragments of 
gl: afs and veffels of baked earth, all found room 
in his cahiner. ihe entrance of his houfe 
bore the likenefs cf ancient Egypt. There 
one was received with a hesutiful and weil- 
proportioned Egyptian ftaiue of five feet 
five inches height. The ftair-cale was lined 
with medallions of China ond America 
In the apartme:ts of the antiques, one {aw 
hinfelt {urrounded by gods, prictts, Egyp- 
tans, Hteulcan, Greek, and Roman Magi- 
ftrates, among which fome Gawlic fisures 
feemed a‘hamed to {hew themfelves. When 
he wanted room, he fent his whvle colony to 
the Royal Muteun, and place was 
foon filled aga Hint with new inhab:tants from 
ail countries. ‘This peopling ad been twice 
renewed in his life-time, and the third col- 
JeGlion, amidit which he ended his days, was 
by his order tranfporied after his death to the 
fame Mvufam. 

The antiquaries, they who believed them- 
felves fuch, and detired to appear fuch, 
thotight his acquaintance the greate!i honour 
hat could be done them; and flattered 
theméelves w ith admillton among the learned, 
when able to fhew a letter trom the Coon, 
the beft warrant they could have for being 
initizted antiquaries. He journted through 
Italy, ond there his cwiofty had fufficient 
cbjects of attention in all the wonder: of that 
country, where antiquity ftJl prefents fo 
many “fcuttered member 8, and where {hill 
fruitful, though buried, the {cmetimes itfues 
trom her grave to give birth to artifts, and 
to form them by happy imitation for the 
production of new mode:s. 

Arrived at Smy: ma, he availed himflf of 
a delay of a few days to vifit the ruins 
of Ephefus, which were only about a day’s 
journey diftant. In vain the people of 
Smyrna endeayoured to deter him trom his 
dengn, by reprefenting to him the dangers he 
thould expole hnnfeit to. The redo ubted 
Caracayali, at the head of a troop of ban- 
ditt, had made himiclf mailer of the cown- 
try, and fpread terror through a!] Nat-lia ; 
bur, in the Count de Cailus, fear was always 
w-aker than defire, He bethought himtelf 
of a firatagem that fucceeded. Cloathed in 
a piece of ca.vas, and carrying nothin 
aout hin that could temps the moft mo ‘dedt 
thict, he put Liuucit under the prowcéti. n of 
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who 


band, 
were come to Smyrna, and were fuffered 


two robbers of Caracayali’s 


through frar, to be there unm:letted, He 
birgained with them to let them have no 
money till they returned. As it was their 
intereit to be watchful over his fafety, no 
guides could be more faithful. They con- 
dusted him with his mterpreter to their 
Chief, who gave him the beft reception. In- 
formed of the motives of his journey, Ca- 
racayali was not wauting to enlarge his cu- 
riofity by acquainting him, that there were 
ruins worthy of beings known in the neigh- 
bou:hood ; and, to facilitate his feeing them 
the sore expeditioutly, he accommodated 
hem with a pair of the beft Arsbian co riers. 
Thele ruins were thofe of Colophon. He 
there admired the remains cf a theatre, the 
feats of which made out of the mafs of a hill 
that looks ot the fea, formerly jeined to the 
pleafures of the repref*ntation that of the 
a ft agreeable and various profpect. He 
returned to {pend the night in Caracay- 
alis’s fort, and the next day vifited the 
fite of the ancient Ephetus. — He pafied the 
Streights of the Dardanelles to take a view of 
the fine countries fo celebrated in Homer's 
poems. He did net expect to meet with 
any veltige of the ancient Ilion, but pro- 
mifed bimfelf he fhould walk on the banks 
ot the Xanthus and Simois. ‘Thele rivers 
had difappeared. ‘The vallies of Mount 
Ida, drenched with the blood of fo miny 
herces, were only a defert and wild ground, 
fearce sflording nourifhment to fome abor-; 
tive oaks, whote branches on the earth wi- 
thered away almott as foon as they thot up. 
What proves that the Count de Cailus 
loved arts, for their own fake, are the private 
benctactions by which he encouraged talents 
not fecunded by fortune. He fought after 
them in retreats where indigence kept them 
hi.id_n, and prevenied their wants. Though 
his income was much thort of his condition, 
he however affiited them, and his liberality 
was his whole luxury. When, towards the 
end of his life, his fortune was increafed by 
that of the Duke de Cailus, his uncle, he ad- 
ded nothing to his expence. ‘Po any new 
want he fubfticuted arts and letters ; all his 
inheritance turned to their profit; his gene- 
roiity has not been ec jwalied but by that of 
the jeveral artiits who have mace public ac- 
¢nowledgments of his benzfactions. 
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Reflexions on the improper Treatment of newly-born Children; and the Means 
to remedy it. 


T isa commen and almoft general prac- 

tice not to fuckle children, as foon as 
they ave born. ‘They fhould firft have time 
to diicharge the liquor and mucus of the 
ftomach, and the meconium of the inte! 
tines. ‘Thefe might acidulate the milk and 
produce ill effe&ts. ‘Therefore the fart care 
should begin by making the child {wallow 
fomething, as perhaps tugared wine, to for- 
tify ‘its ftomach and procure the evacuations 
that muft difpofe it to receive food and di- 
gelt it; fo that it will be time enough to 
fuckle it in ten or twelve hours after the 
buth. 

An infant is {carce come out of his mo- 
ther’s womb, f{carce does he enjoy the liber- 
ty of moving and extending his limbs, when 
he is fhackled in new bonds. He is 
fvathed ; he is laid with the head fixed, the 
legs lengthened out, and the arms hanging 
by the tide of the body ; he is wrapped up 
in linen cloaths and bandages of all forts 
that do not permit him to change fituation : 
Happy, if he is not fo fqueezed up as to 
hinder refpiration, and if the precaution has 
been ufed to lay him on his fide, that the 
waters he is to difcharge by the mouth may 
fall of themfelves ; otherwif, he would not 
be at liberty to turn the head on the fide to 
facilitate their flowing out. Do not the 
people act more rationally than we do, who 
content themfelves with covering or cloath- 
ing their children, without (wathing them ? 
Tie Siamefe, Japonefe, Indians, Negroes, 
the Savages of Canada, Virginia, Brazil, 
and moft of the pesple of South America, 
lay their children naked on fufpended beds 
of cotton, or put them in a fort of cradles 
covered and lined with fkins. I believe 
thefe cuftoms are not fubjeét to fo many in- 
conveniencies as ours. One cannot avoid, 
by fwathing children, to {queeze them up fo 
as to make them feel pam. The efforts 
they make, for difengaging themfelves, are 
more capable of {poiling the aflemblage of 
their body, than the bad fituations they may 
allume themfelves, if they were at liberty, 
The bandages of the fwathe may be com- 
pared to the ftays girls are made to wear. 
This fort of coat of mail, this troublefome 
implement of cloathing which has been ima- 
gined tor fupporting the fhape and hinder- 
mg its deformity, caufes notwithftanding 
tuore inconveniencies and deformities than it 
peevems. 

if the motion children want to put them- 
tives m amid their fwathing-cloths, may 


be fatal to them, the inaétion this ftate keeps 
them in may alfo be hurtful to them. The 
want of exercife is capable of retarding the 
growth of the limbs, and diminifhing the 
ftrength of the body. Such children there- 
fore as are at liberty to move their limbs, as 
they pleateé, onght to be much ftronger than 
thefe who are bound about with fwathes. For 
this reaion the ancient Peruvians left their 
children’s arms free within a very large ban- 
dige. When they took them out of it, 
they fet them at liberty ina hole made in the 
ground Jined with linen, in which they de- 
fcended to the half of the body. In this 
manner they had their arms free, and they 
could move their head and bend their body, 
as they liked, without falling and hurting 
themfeives. So foon as they could ftep, the 
breaft was prefented to them at a fhort di- 
ftance, as alure to oblige them to walk. ‘The 
little Negroes are fometimes in a more fati- 
guing fituation for fucking 5; they embrace 
one of the mother’s hips with their knees and 
feet, and kec - 10 clofe as to fupport themélves 
without the help of the mother’s arms: In 
this fituation they conftintly fuck without 
inconveniency and without falling, not- 
withitanding the diffcrent motions of the mo- 
ther, who during this time is occupied in 
her ufual labour. Thete children begin to 
walk at the fecond month, or rather to crawl 
on knees and hands. This exercifé ena- 
bles them 2f erwards to run in this fituation, 
almoit as fuli as 1f they were on their feet. 
Newly-born children fleep a great deal, 
but their ileep is often imterrupted 3; they 
are alfo often in want of food, and therefore 
fhould be fuckted in the day every two 
hours, and every time they wake in the 
night. They fleep the greater part of the 
day and night the firft weeks of their life, 
and feem not to wake but throngh pain or 
hunger, as complaints and cries fucceed al- 
mott always their fleep. Beinz obliged to 
remain in the fame ficuation in the cradle, 
and ‘being conttantly embarraffed by the 
conftraint of their fwathing-cloths, this fi- 
tuation becomes fatiguing and painful after 
a certain time. They are wet and often 
damped with cold by their excrements, of 
which the acrimony frets the {kin which is 
fine and delicate, and confequently very 
fenfible. In this ftate children maxe but 
impotent efforts ; in their weaknefs they can 
only emit the expreffion of groans to alk re- 
lief. The greateft attention fhould then be 
paid to the helping of them, or rather the 
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greventing all thefe inconveniencies, by 
changing a part of their cloaths, at lealt two 
er three times in the day, and alfo in the 
aight. This care 1s fo necetlary, that even 
the favazes are attentive to it, though ihey 
want linen, and pom y cannot “ch inge 
fkins as often’ as we do linen. ‘J hy *v fup- 
ply this defe&t by putting in conv: nient 
parts fome matt r that is pretty common, 
fat they may not be uncer a nece‘fity of be- 
ing fparing ‘of it. In th : northesn put of 
America, they lay at the sate of the cradle 
2 good quantity of that powder which is got 
from wood eaten by worms = The children 
mre placed on that duit, and covered wit! 
fkins. "Tis pretended that this fort of bed 
is as eafy and as {oft as feathers ; bur this 
cuftom is not adopted for flattering the de- 
Jicacy of children ; it is only to keep them 
clean. In fa&, this powser away 
moifture, ‘and after a in time it is re- 
newed. In ig bind children 
naked on a plank ccvered with cotton, and 
With a hole in it for the p.ffing out of the 
excremnts. The ccld of this country 
thould be againft this praétice, which is al- 
moft general in the Eaft, and efpecially in 
Turky. This precaution J:kewi!e makes 
amends for moft forts of care, being the 
fureft means for prevent ng the effeéis of the 
ordinary negligence of nures. Nething 
but materna! tenderne/s 1s capable of that 
continual vigilance, of th {2 little attentions 
which are fo highly nece’ary ; and can 
they be expected from mercenary and carelels 
nurfes ? 

Some abandon their children for feveral 
heurs together without being in the lexl 
uneafy about them ; others are : erough 
rot to be touched by th: sip! gros The 
peor diflrefied creatures are e then eae Into 
a fort of defpri and they ftruge! 
with all the might they are capzble of 5 they 
fetch cries that butt : ng as whey have any 
firencth ; at length “s ete excefies oceafion 
sin them, av at fea? bring them mts 
wafle of {pirits, that 
and may even influ- 
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a child, they € ontent thensfelves with 
xcking the cradle by balancing it on the 
‘This motion gives the child a € rt of 
cittyaon that appeates its cries; by con- 
tinuing the fame moticn it is ftupife 
at length it is jocged to fleep: 
torced fleep is but a palliative that does not 
deflroy the caufe of the prefent ailment 5 on 
the contrary, areal dieal> may be brought 
on children by keeping them too long m 
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the —_ e; they are fulbject by it to oa 
ins 5 perhaps alfo this agitation is capaly 
of producing Ao ncuflion of the br: whe 
whence the worft of confequences may en- 
fue. 

Before Jaying children in cradles there 
mult be a certainty, 
to them, and ey thould never be rock ed 
fo as to ftupify them. If it be obferved that 
they do not fleep enough, a flow and equa- 
ble motion ts fufficient t 
fhould thetetore 
cradie, for if uféd to it, they cannot other- 
wile fleep. If in good health, their fleep 
ought to be natural and Jong ; yet, if they 
ficpt too much, it is to be feared their con- 
fitution might fuffer by it. In fuch cafe 
they muft be taken out of the cradle and 
waked by gradual and flow motions; they 
mutt be made to hear fweet and agreeab le 
founds, and fhewn fomething thining or lu. 
minous. *Tis in this age that the firft im. 
preffions of the fenfes are received, and un- 
doubiedly are more important than believed 
for the fubfequent part of life. 

The eyes of children run always in a di- 
reStion to the fide where there is molt I 
and, if but one of their eyes can fix upon it, 
the other, not being exerciféd will not acquire 
fo much ftrength. To avoid this inconveni- 
ency, the cradle mutt be fo placed as to receive 
Jight by the feet, whether the light comes 
from a window or candle. In this pofition 
the two eyes of the child may receive it at 
the fame time, an! acquire by exercife an e- 
qual flrength. Jf one of the eyes colleéts 
more ftrength than the other, the child will 
faint 5 for the i inequal:ty of Rrength in the 
eyes 1s the caufe of tquir ning. 

The nurfe fhould give nothing to the 
child but the milk of her breafts for its whole 
ford and fultenance, at leaft during the two 
firft months ; and it muft not allo” “have any 
other aliment during the third and fourth 
month, elpecially if its confitution is weak 
and delicate. How hearty foever a child 
nay be, great inconveniencies may hap- 
pen if other food was given him but the 
milk of the nurfe, before the end of the 
firit month. In Holland, Italy, Turky, 
and generally throughout the Levant, no- 
thing but ihe milk of the breatts is given for 
a whole year to children The Savages of 
Canida fuckle them till they are four or five 
years old, and fometimes till fix or feven. 
In England, as moft nurfes have not milk 
€20 ough to fatisfy their children’s appetite, 
they endeavour to be faving of it, and: for 
that purpofe give them commonly an all- 

ment contiing of bread and milk; or fome 
itnasinne compolition, even foon after the 

birth, 
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This food appeafes hunger, but, the 
ftonach and inteftines of children being 
fearce open, and yet too Geak to digeit a 
coarfe and vilcid aliment, they fuffer, he- 
come fick, and fumetimes perith by indi- 


birth. 


} 








gens. 
Phe milk of animals may fupply the de- 
Seieney of that of women. f the nuries 
fiould ‘ail in their milk in certain cafes, or 
if any thing was ap prehended to bef. al ore 
from the chi sk dy he may be given to fuck the 
teat of an animal, that he may reccive 
the milk in a degree of heat always eq: " 
and fuit: ible, and el pecially that hts own fal 

ya may mix with the milk to facilitate its d 
gettion, this being performed by the means of 


juétion, becaufe. ‘the mutcles, which are 
then in moon, muke the {aliva to flow 
hy piefling the glands and the other ved- 
{cls. 


After two or three months, when the 
child hus acquired frength, a {mewhat 
more folid nourifhment may be given him 
of flour boiled wish milk. This is a fort 
of bread that will difpofe gradually his ifo- 
mach to receive comiion bread and the 
tiiat may hereafter be his 
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‘To come fo the uf of folil aliments, the 








confifterice f the liquid is by hittle and Ji: tle 
increafed ; lothat, huving fed the hil with 
flour diivted and boiied in milk, he may be 
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aliments ; they want teeth, and as yet have 
but ther gerniina incloled in gums fo foft, 
that their feeble refiftance would have ne 
effect on folid matters. Some nurfes have 
been obferved, efpecially among the lower 
clai3 of people, to chew the aliments which 
they afterwards give their children to fwal- 
low. Before refleéting on this practice, 
Jet us fet alide every idea of difguit, and be 
perfuaded that at this age children can re- 
ceive thereby no impreflion, In faét, they 
food with not Iefs avidity from the 
mouth of the nurfe, than from her breafts : 
On the contrary, it feems that Nature herfi€ 
has introduced thiscuftom in feveral countries, 
very dittant from each other. It is met with 
in Italy, Ducky, and almoft all countries of 
Afia; it is found again in America, in the 
Leewards ifflands, in Canada, and other 
North America ; it takes pl lace in 
§ yut not fo commonly as in Ire- 
land and Scotland, where itis a frequert 
praciice ; and certainly to be approved of, 
and fuitable to the ftate cf 
furnifl.- 
that is 
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To the Proprietors of the UNIVERSAL MaGazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 








HE difputes carried en in the public 

a by fome ct the Cirzy 
viffiished with the Liturgy and the 
‘Lhity-nine Ariucles, puts me mm mind of 
an anecdote of the famous Burleig!. na like 
occafion. 6 This Nobleman, upon fome 
com plaints againit ihe Liturgy, bace the dif- 
fatisiied draw up another, and contrive the 
offices in fuch a form as might give general 
fatisfaSion to their brethren. Upon this 
overture the firft clafs (for the diilennients 


papers, begun 








Who are 


were divided into fever:al claffes) ttruck out * 


their lines, and drew mofily by the portrait 


of Geneva; this draught was refered to the, 


confider..ticn of a fecond cials, whe made no 
lefS than 600 exceptions to it: The third 
ciafs : pa ied witn the correStions of the 
fecond, and declared for a new model ; The 
fourth icfined no lefs upon the third The 
Treafiror, upon examining their reviews, 
told their arents, that, when-they 
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Were Come 





toan unanimous re‘Olve upon the matte: Dest 





fore them, tney might expect his tiicadiivp 
and affiitance in. bringing their icheme go @ 


i.ttiement.” 

I believe our Miniflry may fifely make 
the fame reply to the preient petitioners. 
For, though the mpd at the Feathers-t.- 
vern may be pretty well agreed, they are to 
be coniidered but as one clais, and that a 
very {mall one ; and, as they exprefS'y dif- 
chim infullibility, may expect as m.uny excep- 
tions to be made to any fchenie they can 
contrive, us they themite cun make to 
what 1s at preient eftablifhed. 

I take this opportunity of denying, what 
one of their friends lately wi that 
Lord Racon, were he living, would favour 
their attempt.” And, in iuppoit of my 
d.nial, I fhall only put ft article 











down the fy 


of his Lordthip’s confeftion of faith’: € I be- 
lieve that nothing is without besioning but 
Ged ; 
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God ; no nature, no matter, no fpivit but 
one only and the fame God: That God, 
zs he is eternally Almighty, only wile, oniy 
good in his nature, fo he is eternally Father, 
Son, and Spiitin perfons.” é, 
Do the petitioners agree with his Lordfhip 
in this prime fundamental article of the 
Chriitian faith ? if not, how can they flatter 
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themfelves he would have agreed with them 
in the alterations they defire ? His Lordit.ip 
would have confented to no fcheme for be« 
traying this article of religion, and “tis 
thought thefe Gentlemen will be fatisfied 
with none that maintains and eftallifhes in 
Your humble fa:vant, 


* 


Anecdote in the Hiflory of the famous Turkifh Vifir, Manomer Co- 
PROGLI, giving an Account of his firff Rife at Court, and of the firft 


Amour he engaged in. 


AHOMET Coppogli is faid by 
M jome to be the fon of a mariner, and 
by others of a Gentleman, who, from fome 
fumily-embarraflments, being obliged to 
quit France, was in his voyage thither af- 
faulted, and flain by a ? urkith pirate, by 
whom his fon, then about ten or twelve yeurs 
old, was made a flave, and carried into Cy- 
prus. ‘Jhe Baihaw Barsc Bey, Governor 
of that ifland, taking nctice cf the gallant 
{pirit of young Coprogli end his incl:nation 
to arms, had him educated with great care, 
and when he went to the Perfian war, he took 
him along with him, where he behaved 
himfelf fo well, that he obtaned a Tima- 
riot’s place for him of the Emperor Achmet, 
and another very confiderable poft in the ar- 
my, in which afterwarts his fon Mahomet 
Coprogli, notwithitanding his youth ow 
contrary cuftom of the Turks, fucceedec 
him. He acquitted himf'f in his employ- 
mnt wiih great reputation, a: d, by his me- 
rit and the advantage of a good perfon and 
comely afpeét, maintained that credit 
which his valour had gained in the war, 
Though he had been ab his life time im 
camps, yet, he had contacied none of that 
rudeneis and barbarity, which are commonly 
but,too apparent in the carnage and sranners 
of foldiers. He was as rcfined as if be had 
never been absent from Co: rt, the maxims of 
which he was per'ectly acqu sted with, and 
was a better politician than thote that fat at 
the helm. This infpired him with the 
thoughts of acquiring fome powerful patron, 
who mi ht advance him in the Grand 
Signior’s favour, not being ignorant, that 
the mott difcerning Courtiers make no pre- 
grefs without fuch a protector at their 
Mailter’s elbow. His addyefs and ipright!y 


difpofition foon gained him the eiteem and 
friend (hip of the Great men 5 more particu- 
larly of the Kifllar Aga, by name Uglan, 
Chief cf the cunachs in the Seraglio, and 
Prime Minister and conlideat of the Grand 
Signior’s secret ple alyres. ” a 
Shis epnuch was fo favourabie te Maho- 





met Coprogli, that he promifed to fecond 
him on all occafions that might ferve to raise 
his fortune. He was aman of great ad- 
dreis, had long experience in all the ine 
trigues of the Court in which he was grown 
old, and had obtained this honourable fta- 
tion by extraordinary merit. From him 
Mahomet Coprogli received precepts how to 
behave himfe}#, which were very serviceable 
in the raifing him to that preferment which 
he foon after arrived to. He difcovered. to 
him the moft fecret privacies of the Seraglio 
and the Court; inftru&ted him in the bu- 
mour and inclinations of the Emperor, and 
informed him of the heft means to obtain his 
god graces, concealing nothing which 
might perfedtly intiruét him in all the in- 
terefts of the great families of the empire 
an¢ the Sultan’s favourites. Coprogli knew 
well enough how to make his advantage of 
the informations of this crafty Aga. He 
began to put them in practice by complai- 
fance and {ubmiffion to the Bathaws, and a'l 
fuch as were nesr the Sultan. He was ever 
cf the number of thofe with whom the Eim- 
peror diverted himfelf ; the defire he had to 
pleafe him made him uf a thoufand little 
arts and ftratagems, and he proved fo fuc- 
cefsful, that Amurath began to diftinguifh 
him from the croud, and to look kindly up- 
on him, which {oon made the Courtiets jea- 
lous of him. Envy is a vice ink parable 
from the favour ef Princes, rendering thole 
hated whom they honour with their friend- 
fhip. Coprogli quickly found the truth of 
this. Thole, whofe efteem he had purcha- 
fed by civility and obliging converfation be- 
fore he was known to the Sultan, no fooner 
perceived the good reception he met with, 
but they openly declared themfelves his ehe- 
mies, and endeavoured ali they could to 
overthrow the foundation of his growing 
fortune: But, having forefeen this altera- 
tion, he had armed himfelf with conftancy 2- 
gaintt their perfecutions. He behaved fo 
wilely, that even Envy had nothing to lay 
to his charge 5 yet, though he was prudent 
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enough to avoid and make abortive all the de- 
figns of the Courtiers againft him, he could 
not preferve himi{tlf from: falling into the 
very firft {hares of Jove. 

One day Amurath having, as he was often 
wont to do, made a debauch with his prin- 
sipzl favourites, took a fancy to walk in the 
gardens of tue Seraglio, and 4s an extraorib- 
nary favour to let them go in ang with 
him. When the Sultan walks in thefe gar- 
dens, it is commonly with a defign to favour 
fome Sultana ; and, when he patles by rhe 
Lady’s apartinent, it is ufval with them to 
throw flowers to him, and fend hin truics, 
and trinkets of their own making, to def rve 
his notice and kindnefs. ‘They fend thefe 
prefents generally by young flaves, or Cda- 
Iifques, who forget not to inform him of 
their mittrefles nae and beauty. Amuiath 
chofe to walk on a terrace, which ran along 
by the Seraglio of the Sultana’s, and ienmi- 
nated in a cabinei, that looked to the fea. 
This place he had conitruéte:! at his return 
from the Perfian war, to riot in with the more 
freedom and privacy. Hither he often re- 
forted with his f.vourites, and the Perfian 
Lord Gumer, who, to avoid the puniinmenit 
due to his treafon, had followed biim to 
Confantinople. ‘This man was one of the 
moft fignal debauchees of his time. He had 
found the way to gain the Sultan’s affection 
by teaching him to drink wine, and a thou- 
fand other exceffes not fit to be mentioned. 
He entertained and talked with the Sultan, 
while he paffed under the balconics, where 
he (aw feveral Sultanas. Perhaps the good 
humour the Emperor was then m made him 
pals that way to fhew them to his fav -urites ; 
or, not having had any commerce with the 
Ladies fince the death of Roxana, he began 
to be weary of living fo reférved from the 
fair fex, and had a mind to let the Sultanas 
know, that he had not refolved to deprive 
himfclf for ever of thofe fiveets whic he 
might tatte in their compiny. Whatever his 
motive might be, he was not difpiealed to 
fee himfelf accofted by a young flave, who 
prefented him with a bafket of fruit trom a 
fair one he had not yet jeen. This me‘ag+ 
did not lefs furprile him than the fruits, 
which were fume of them natural, others arti- 
ficial, and fo well counterfcited, that thev weve 
hard to be diftinguifhed. While A:rurath 
was bufied in chufing the fruit, Mahomet 
Coproyli, who ftood behind him, was con- 
fidering the beauty of the fave who brought 
ut. He was naturally more gallant than 
the Turks ufually are, and feing the Sultan 
taken up in acmiring the fruits, and the Cour- 
tiers earneltiy couamending the Laty who 
fent them, he thought he had a fit opportu- 
ity to ler the young tlaye kuow what he 


c 


thought of her beauty. But, not being 
the oniy one in the company who had dif- 
cerning eyes, the charins of Fatima, fo was 
the young Odaltfyue called, had made ar 
impreifion on more hearts than his, He 
had hardly fpoke a few words to her, when 
he was interrupted by Zelim Achmet, one 
of the Sultan 5 favourites. ‘This impatient 
fierce man addreded himfif to Fatima more 
cally than was otherwile natural to him, 
and, objirving her eyes fixed on Coproglis 
whofe compliments and tender expreifions 
fhe without doubt had not been diiplealed to 
hear, he could not refrain thewing his dilla- 
tisfa_tion, and looking f{cornfully en a man, 
whom he slready appreiended as hs rival. 

Phe prefence of the Grand Se gnior, and the 
coniideration of the piace where he was, 
kept Mahomet Coprogli from aniwerins the 
fie:ceneis of Zelim Achmet with aétions 
and jooks as diflainful as his own, Re- 
ipe&t for the preivnt time mattered: his refent- 
meut, which would have broke out in ano- 
ther place, notwithftanding this favourite’s 
ip'enclicl fortune. However, to revenge 
lneniclf in fome meafure, he kept as near Fa- 
tima as he could, to hinder Zelim from 
having aa opportunity of dsclaring his pa{- 
fion to her. 

The difficulty of fee'mz women in Tur- 
ky, and, above all, thofé who are (hut up in 
the Seraglio, cau‘es hove not to be fo tedious 
there as in other parts, where one mult figh 
a long time before a forma! di‘covery can ve 
mace of a return of love. Zelim Achmet 
therefore, for fear of wanting another op- 
portunity, thought it not expedient any 
Jun er to delay {peaking to Fatima : ¢ Fair 
Odatitque, faid he to her, if your heart be 
as cruel as your face is charnnng, the fight 
cf you would mak: me defpair, not bemg 
able to look on you without loving you, or 
love you without a detive to pleafe you.” 
Mahom t Coprogli couid not hear this de- 
claration without trouble. He caft his eyes 
languithingly on Fatima, who, at the fame 
time turning her's :owards tim, could nc 
help letting him perceive that his compliment 
had touched her mere fenbbly than th .t of 
Zchim ; and fhe had already began to 
fpeak, to give him, no doubt, a favourable 
cnlwer, when the Emperor, who he ud thers 
fpeaking behind him, turned about to join 
in tie converiation ; the fa jeck of which he 
fvon found out by looking on the young 
Ode itjue, and coniidering her face more at- 





tenuvely than he had done before. 
Amuath, who, abitracting from his 
crueliy and avarice, had all the excellent 
qualities that can be detired ina Prince, was 
alfo infinitely gallant. He contin s! the 
good humour he was in, that he might not 
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interrupt Zelim and Coprocli in pleading 


their paffion to Fatima. ¢ For aught I : 
ceive, taid he to the two Couruers, yo! 

judgment is ver od, and I cannot * 
you for being armeft to goin the friend- 
thip of this lovely Odalifyue. I myflf, 
continued he, Jaughing, am beholden 
to your gallantry for having made me take 
notice of her merit 3 but, were you not dit 
puting with her to know whether her mif- 












treis's beauty «& suailed her's? I will clear 
up that doubt this day, added he, addref- 
fing him >» Fatima, ae I will, it the fair 








Or ther has charms e- 
ot ory aft yours.” The 
young flave made an{wer to whathe fd with 
fo much wit, tivat ” was quite m raptures ; 
Le: the joy he fhewed exceedingly difturbed 
ciim and Coprogli, who began to be rivals, 
and al lneady confidered one another in that 
light. hey were appreheniive left the Sul- 
tan thould rob them of F Fatima, otherwile 
they might reafonably a pretend to 
her, as being one of thofe flaves that wait on 
the Sultanas, and are ordinarily matched to 
the Great ones of the Porte, who marry them 
that they may gain the favour cf the Sul- 
tanas. Mahomet Coprogli was deferving 
enouch to obtain Fatima, but the power of 
Zelin Achmet made him defpair ; he knew 
his love, and feared, not without good rea- 
fon, he might make ule of his credit with 
the Sultan, to deprive him of his mifirefs : 
So that jealoufy and fear feized on his foul 
almoft as foon as love. ‘The confufion he 
was in made him refolve to difcover his paf- 
fion to the Great eunuch, and implore his 
affiftance.’ He promifed him to have a care 
of his intereits as well with his Mafter 
as his Miftrels, and was as good as his 
word. 

The Sultana Valide, Amurath’s mother, 
and the K3flar Aga, who were the two moit 
power rful perfons in the Seraglio, were very 
good friends ever fince the death of the 
crue] Roxana. They had plotted between 
them to furnifh the Sultan with a new fa- 
vourite, who, by being beholdin to them 
for her greatnefs, fhould be olized to e- 
fpoufe all their interefts. ‘The eunuch Ug- 
Jan had undertaken to make choice of one 
that fhould be proper for their defign. He 
had caft his eyes on Zaime, a young woman 
that came to the Serazlio in the abfence of 
Amurath. She was recommended to him 
by the Bafiaw of the fea, who had taken 
her away upon the coafts of Circaffia. Her 
beauty and her wit rendered her worthy of 
the place fhe was deftined to ; and Nature 
had made her fo admirable, that fhe needed 
he Sultana 
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mo body to {peak in her behalf, ‘I 
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Valide and the Kiflar A no doult 


Loa made n 
but that fhe fhould infinitely pieafe Amu- 
rath ; to which end they agrecd together 
what means they fhould ule to és ptivate the 


Grand Seignior’s mind, who feemed to have 





no more inclination to love. ‘They ac- 
quainted Zaime that chey intended to meke 
her Great Sulit vy and, to enoae the 
mere to be gr ateful, ex Ay erated the be suly 


and mei: ot “many © thers, before whom they 
preferred he r. They thes inftrucied her 
what fhe fheuld co to create in the Sultan a 
coed opinion of her, and perfuaded her to 
fend him fome of her works, which were 
dine with a great deal of art, to biing him 
acquainied w.h her. -Zaime waited tcr an 
opportunity to execute what they had con- 
trived, and, being informed that the Empe- 
ror was in the gardens of the Seraglio, tne 
chofe the time when he was welkis g on the 
terrace, as above mentioned, to fend him 
her prefent, which fhe had difpofed in little 
batkets of her own working. She afligned 
this employment to Fatima, for whom 
fhe had a particular efteem; but never 
thought that Amurath would have found 
her fo handfome as to fall in love with her. 
If fhe had made this refleCtion, fhe would 
not have hazarded a conqueft, the whole 
glory of which fhe intended to referve to 
herfelf. ‘SJ ruly Zaime had need of all her 
charms to deface the impreffion Fatima hac 
made on the Sultan’s heart ; and fhe fo 
wholly pofleffed him at firlt fight, that he 
had no leifure fo much as to think of 
Odalifyue. In a fhort time, fhe rendered 
herfelf more abfolute over his will than ever 
the crafty Roxana had been ; but fhe made 
better ule cf her power, and forgot rot that 
fhe owed it all to the Great eunuch, being 
impatient til fhe had teftified her acknow- 
ledgements to him, when he came to recom- 
mend the intere(t of Mahomet Coprogli to 
her, defiring her to beg the government of 
Baruth for him of the Emperor. 

This government was very confiderable, 
and was fought for by many Courtiers and 
Officers ; but Zaime, who had a mind to 
oblige Uglan, {poke fo feafonably to Amu- 
rath, that fhe obtained it for Coprogli be- 
fore all other coinpetitors, even Zelim Ach- 
met himfelf, to whom the Suitan had pro- 
mifed it. She immediately got his commu[- 
fion made out, which the put into the Great 
eunuch’s hands, alluring him, that this was 
the leaft grace he could aik of her ; that the 
would make no other advantage of her pow- 
er than to ferve hint; and thut, fince he was 
kind to Coprogli, the would take care of his 
fortune. ‘The eunuch, who received thefe 
marks of her goodnets with a great many 
fubnait- 
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fobmiffions and thanks, would no Jonger 
defer the acccomplifhment of Coprogli’s 
happinefs. He told the Princefs Zaime that 
he was infinitely fenSble of what the had 
done for him, but that fince, by an excels of 
generofity, the was pleafed not only to joud 
him with her benefits, but to extend them 
alfo to his friends ; he befteched her io pity 
the love of Cuprogli, who, as foon as he 
firit faw Fatinva, became defperately in Jove 
with her. This fleve was very dear to 
Zaime, and the propofal at firft flartled her. 
She could not beftew Fatima on his friend 
without parting with her for ever. This 
feparation feemed very difficult to her, and 
the could have wifhed that Ulan, to whom 
fhe could refufe nothing, had delired any 
thing elite of her ; but the Great eunuch, 
who had undertaken to make Coprogii hap- 
py, re‘olved to tnd what he had b gun, 
and, at lait, prevailed fo far upon her that 
fhe had no power to deny his requeft. ‘Go, 
Ugian, faid the, to the eunuch, go tell your 
friend, that he is beholden to you fora fu- 
vour, which none but you ceuld have ob- 
taine!l cf me.’ The Kiflar Aga reiterated 
on this occalion all the proteftations he had 
before m:Je of being faithful tu her as long 
as he lived. 

No fooner was he aTured of Coprogli’s fe- 
licity, but he fent for him to tell him the 
good news. ~Coprogli, notwithftanding 
what he knew of the eunuch’s power, could 








Parallel between Sir FRANCIS 


T cannot be confidered as an idle ta‘k, 

or an attempt dettirute of entertainment, 

to draw a parallel between two of the moit 

elebrated men the world ever faw, and 

whofe genius and learning will be revered 

as Jong as civil {ociety and a love for the {ci- 
ences continue in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s preferment were rewards 
paid to his merit, the rewards of an un- 
blemifhed integrity, rewards for exerting 
himéfelf in the caufe of liberty and his coun- 
try, and for ficuring the advantage of trade 
and commerce, by his unravelling the diffi- 
culties relating to onr fpecie. Had merit 
taken pl ce, Bacon would fooner have «n- 
joyed the honours he was at laft invefted 
with ; and, had he fully known that merit, 
he would never have ftooped fo low to attain 
them. And here the political cunning and 
addrefs, the afpiring ambition of Sir Francis 
Bacon, form a perfe& contraft to the artle/s 
fimpiicity, the unafpiring temper of Mr. 
Locke : The former fupplicating with un- 
wearied diligence, and paying his homage 
to every Courtier who could help him to 
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hardly be perfuaded that in fo fhort a time 
he had been {0 tucce(sful, as to fatisty both hs 
ambition and love. But at lait, being po!- 
iefled of Fatima, and Uglan having given 
him his commillion for his government, he 
thought of nothing but the enjoyment of his 
good foriune, which, by the prut.ciion of the 
Suitana, and the friendthip of the Killar 
Aga, feemed to be firmly eitablifhed. But, 
when he was ready to go and take poffecte 
fion of his government, he faw himielf 
expofed to the cruel perfecutions of Zelim 
Achmet. This formidabie riva) was not 
able to fee his miltvels and the govern- 
ment of Baruth to fall to Coprogli’s hare, 
witiiout being jealuus even to madnets 

He could not endure a preference that 
made him almoft. defverate; he prefumed 
much on his own merit, on the Sulian’s fa- 
vour to him, and on the authority of his 
uncle Ragep Bathaw, who had } 
ceeded in the charge of Grand Viiy ; fo thae 
Coprogli was to expect ail the iil offices that 
a private man can receive from a great Mi- 


ty foe 
iy ~.uce- 


nitter, and a favourite who has ins Prince's 
ear; bat yet, baving the Sultina on his 
file, he believed her able to proteti hin a- 
gainft his enemies; and, he was lo confie 
dent of this, that, without taking any o- 
ther meafures, he {t out from Cenitantino= 
ple with the tair Vatima, to go and take pol- 
fefiion of his government of Baruth. 


BACON and Mr. Locke: 


advance his fortune and his honour: The 
latter averie to grandeur, and declining in 
the ecquilition or wealth. 

Happy in himie!, and unambitious of ex- 
ternal Lonours, Mr. Locke anfwered the 
congratulations of his friend, who rejoiced at 
his receiving a poft of honour, and a thou- 
fand pounds a year, with a greatnefs of mind 
that proved him a real philofopher : ¢ If you 
will give me leave to whifper truth, without 
vanity, in the ear of a friend, faid he, itisa 
preferment which I thall get nothing by, and 
I know not whether my country will, tho” 
that I fhall aim at with all my en‘eavours. 
Riches may be inftrumental to fo many good 
purpofes, that it is, I think, vanity, rather 
than religion or philoiophy, to pretend to 
contemn them. ut yet they may be pur- 
chafed too dear. My age and health de- 
mand a retreat from buftle and bufinels, and 
the purfuit of fome inquiries I have in my 
thoughts makes it more defirable than any 
of thofe rewards which public employments 
tempt people with. I think the little [ have 
enough, and do not defire to live higher, or 
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die richer than I am. And therefore you 
have reafon rather to pity «he fo ly, than to 
congratulate the fortune that engages me in 
the whirlpool. 

They both fpent great part of their lives 
in the ftudy of philofophy; both exctenged 
the noify tumult of the bufy and the thouzht- 
fefs for the calm tranquillity of a retreat, 
where they employed their time in making 
new difcoveries for the fervice of mankind. 
But Bacon, pufhed from the height of ho- 
nour, fell with thame and reluétance. Locke 
acquired grevter glory by refgning, than 
ws in the power of weaith and external 
houour to tetow. He reigned what he 
thousht incompatible woth the difcharge of 
a greater duty. He privately refigned his 
pot to the King, from whom he had re- 
ceived it, without making the leaft advan- 
tage of his refignation. The one was a 
Philofupher and a Courtier ; the ciher a Phi- 
Jofopber and a Cheiftian, 

Learning had been Jong extinguithed by 
the northern nations, who, like a deluge, 
had over {pread #urope; they reltored liberty 
and deitroyed the aris. Amudit this bar- 
barifm, a confufed notion of Ariftotle’s phi- 
Jofophy began at length to prevail, a philo- 
fophy big with myftery, faife and inex- 
plicable. At lait fome great gemiufes, like 
ftars, arofe, among whom was the renown- 
ed Friar Bacon. Thefe {pread their light on 
feveral branches of knowledge, but their 
says were foon intercepted by the clouds of 
ignorance ; each was regarded as an IGNIS 
FATUUS, and philofophy ftill continued 
an inexplicable myftery. ‘Thefe philofo- 
phers were treated with contempt, perfecuted 
unjuitly, loaded with ignominy, and con- 
demned by Councils ; their works were burnt, 
and often their perfons imprifoned. The 
world was convinced, that, if once that veil 
ef obfcurity which covered the face of na- 
ture was removed, the rafh curiofity of man- 
kind would prompt them to account for 
ail the appearances in the vifible world by 
the powers of mechanifm. At laf the im- 
mortal Sir Francis Bacon arofe, difperfed 
tie darknefs, placed philofophy on the firm 
foundaticn of experiments, and pointed out 
the way of purfuing nature throngh all her 
Jabyrinths by faét and obfervation. It is 
true, a philofophy of this kind was not 
adapted to make a very fudden revolution in 
¢1¢ republic of letters ; but its progrefs, like 
tnat of time, quiet, flow, and fure, wiil 
in the end become univerfal. ¢ If we ftand 
furprifed, fays the ingenious Mr. Mallet, 
at the happy imagination of fuch a fyftem, 
eur furprife redoubles upon us, when we re- 


He that he invented and methodifed this 
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fyftem, perfected fo much, and fketehed out 
fo much more of it.” And what greater ho- 
nour can be given te his memory, than for 
the great Boyle, and the immortal Newton, 
to bu‘ld upon this pian, and that all their la- 
boias should be employed in carrying the 
edifice to an aftonithing degree of per- 
festion. 

Nir. Locke lived in an age when learning 
made a furprifing progref , not only in Great 
Britain, but throughout al! Europe. Jnttead 
of attempting to improve natural and expe- 
imental philofophy, fubjeéts on which fume 
of the greateft mei the world ever produced 
were then engaged, he left them to inveitigate 
the Jaws of the natural world, and under- 
tovk a new brinch of fcience. The Pagan 
pailofophy, with refpect to the powers of 
the mind, and the art of reafoning, mixed 
with fome ingent-us fubtleties, was frongly 
intrenched in the {fchools; and this unna- 
tural alliance of the Chiiftian theology 
with the dvétrine of the Peripatetics had 
ren ‘eved the opmions of Ariftovde not only 
venerable but ficred. Here Locke arofe in 
detence of truth and reafon, to do honour to 
the nobleft part of our frame, to unfetter 
the foul, and to teach it how to exert its 
powers. With this view he made the mind 
of man his ftudy, traced the manner of its 
operation, and delivered more profound 
truths relating to the intelicétual powers, 
and the conduct of the underftanding in the 
acquitition of knowledge, than are to be met 
with in all the voluines of antiquty. Thus, 
notwihflanding the ftrongeft oppofition, ke 
overthrew the metaphyfical whimfies which 
had till that time made man fubftitute founds 
in the room of fenie, and unintelligible } rgon 
for profound erudition. He laid. the foun- 
daticn of juft criticifm, taught the neceflary 
art of diftinguifhing truth from error, and of 
conducting the mind in all its inquiries. 

Bacon's genius was univerfal, and his 
learning prodigious. Amidft the variety of 


fubjects of which he has treated, he has | 


wrote feveral of a religious kind: As a 
tranflation of the pfalms into Englith verfe, 
a confeflion of faith, feveral prayers, the 
chara¢ter of a believing Chriftian, &c. 

On the other hand, Locke has given us 
The Reafonablenefs of Chrittismity, as deli- 
vered in the Scriptures; a work that may 
with great juftice be allowed to be one of the 
beft books that have appeared fince the times 
ot the Apoftles. He wrote alfo a Paraphrafe 
and Notes on the Epiftles to the Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans, and Ephefians. In 
both thefe pieces he has vindicated the caufe 
of tie Chriftian religion, by proving that its 
doctrines are founded on the rules of —_ 
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and good fenfe; he has fapped the foundation 
of the Deift; and, by proving it reafonable, 
has proved it worthy of him who is the foun- 
tain of intelle&tual light. 

I might here draw a parallel between 
thofe excellent pieces of Mr. Locke, in- 
titled, Thoughts on Education, and Letters 
on Toleration, his two Treatifes on Go- 
vernment, &c. and feveral pieces of Sir 
Francis Bacon, as his Effays, and feverat 
other works ef a moral and political kind. 
I might alfo here make fome obfervations on 
the laft great wyiter’s Hiftory of Henry 
VIII, which he undertook at the defire of 
King James. But it wili be fufficient to 
fay, that, as Locke had far greater advan- 


tages than Bacon, he had the lefs merit in 
excelling him. Mr. Locke wrote in a leam- 
ed age, which frequently furnithed him 
with lights to direct his progrefs ; he had no 
prejudices to indulge, no ambition to gratify, 
no enemies to fear; thofe he encountered 
with were of a harmlefs kind, and of a 
ftrength unequal to fich a champion ; while 
Sir Francis Bacon, though a lover of truth, 
was fometimes governed by ambition, and 
is, in his Jaft-mentioned piece, allowed to 
be partial. _ But the works of both, to the 
honour of human nature, are become uni-« 
verfal, and will continue fo as long as reafon 
and good fenie fubiiit among ind. 


The RECLUSE. An Eley. 


IR'D with the {plendid toil of public 


life, 
Phylenor fought true happinefs to find, 
And far beyond the reach of noify ftrife 
Retir'd, and left the bufy world behind, 


In the deep bofom of a grove he found 
A grot, by nature form’d in days of old ; 
Thick arching oaks high o’er the manfion 
frown’d; 
Beneath, a brook in murmuring mazes 
roli’d. 


From winds defended by the fpreading trees, 
Whofe fhades in fummer fkreen the pierc- 
ing ray; 
In winter thelter’d from the northern breeze, 
And heat and cold’s alternate rage allay. 


To this retreat the fage with joy withdrew, 
Nor felt a with for aught he left behind ; 
Here, taiting pleafures pure, refin’d, and new, 

To contemplation he his foul refign’d. 


In folitude the circling hours he fpent, 
No cares corroding wound his peaceful 
breatt, 
But with the heav’n-defcended nymph, Con- 
tent 
His days he pafs’d in unmolefted reft. 


No more ambition fires his peaceful mind ; 
The voice of fame no longer charms his 
ear. 
No more to pomp, and noify mirth inclin’d, 
Or bound to wealth by golden chains of 
care. 


In this fweet haunt where Wifdom loves to 
dwell, 
~ To her inftru€tions he attention pays; 
With her, delighted in his humble cell, 
He learns her precepts and repeats her lays. 


Each morn awak’d by Philomela’s lays, 
E’re Sol with crimfon decks the purple eaft, 
Hie rifes vig’tous, and his tribute pays, 
While joy fublime dilates his grateful 
breaft, 


While pure devotion rifing in his foul, 
The Lord of Nature humbly he adores ; 
While, in his breaft ferene reflections roll, 
The various fcenes of nature he explores, 


The.circling feafons he obferves with care, 
And marks the progrefs of the rifing 
{pring ;— 
How fpicy gales perfume the genial air ; 
How = expand, and birds harmonious 
ng. 


Each plant and thrab that circl’d round his 
cell 
He prun’d, and fafhion’d juft as fancy led ; 
Their names and natures none could better tell, 
Or why they tow’ring rofe, or widely 
{pread, 


The tuneful tribes, that voca] made the grove, 
By him were taught t’ affemble at his call ; 
Perch on his hand, or round the grot to rove, . 
Or fill with mufic {weet his rural hall. 


Thefe he would teach to imitate the found 
Of notes articulate and human fong, 
Which made the grove with harmony re- 
found, 
And eve’s cool hourg did pleafingly pre- 
long. ‘ 
Fair bloom’d the flow’rs around the peaceful 
cave, 
The violet, primrofe, and their kindred 
train. 
No wanton hands of him their fweets be- 


reave, 
But {weet they flourith on the {miling plain. 
Contentment here with meek-ey’d peace ree 
fides 
And joy and temp’rance pitch their tents a- 
round, 
And fmiling kealth o'er all that breathe pree 


des 
And harmlefs pleafure frolics o’er the 
ground, 
*Twaa 
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“Twas here Philenor found fubftential joy— Unmix'd with pain, untemper’d with alloy ; \ € 
Joy unexpericnc’d by the fon of care 3 His days were chearful, and his ev'ning fair, 
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For foon the winter of the year, Our tafte of pleafure then is o’er, 
* And age, life’s winter, will appear 5 The feather’d fongfters love no more , 

At this thy living bloom will fade, And, when they droop and we decay, 

As that will firip the verdant fhade ; Adieu the birks of Endermay, 
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ODE fer the New YEAR 1772. 


T length the fleeting year is o’er, 
And we no longer are deceiv’d: 
‘Lhe wars, the tumults are no more, 
Which Fancy form’d, and Fear believ’d. 
Each diftant objeét of diftrefs, 
Esch phantom of uncertain guefs, 
The bufy mind of man could raife, 
Has taught ev’n Folly to beware: 
At fleets and armies in the air, 
The wond’ring croud has ceas’d to 
gaze, 


And thal the fame dull cheats again 
Revive, in ftale fucceffion roil’d ? 
Shall iage Experience warn in vain, 
Nor the New year be wifer than the Old? 
Forbid it, ye prote@ting powers, 
Who guice the months, the days, the 
hours 
Which now advance on rapid wing ! 
May each new fpettre of the night 
Diffolve at their approaching light, 
As fly the wint’ry,damps the foft return of 
{pring. 


True to herfelf if Britain prove, 
What foreign toes has the to dread ? 
Her facred Jaws, her Sovereign’s love, 
Her virtuous pride by freedom bred, 
Secure at ounce demeftic eaie, 
And awe th’ afpiring nations into peace, 
Did Rome e’er court a Tyrant’s fmil¢s 
Til Faction wrought the civil frame’s de- 
cay ? 


Did Greece fubmit to Philip’s wiles, 
‘Fill ber own faithlefs fons prepar’d the way ? 
True to herfelf if Britain prove 
Vhe warring world will league in vain. 
Her facred laws, her Sovereign’s love, 
Her empire buundlefs as the main, 
Will guard at once domeftic eafe, 
And awe th’ afpiring nations into peace. 


LINES infcribed to Mifs Betfy 


LIZA! blefs’d with ev’ry charm 
Our eyes to pleafe, our hearts to warm, 
Accept this ruftic ftrain! 
O nymph, with winning fweetnefs grac’d! 
As Venus fair! as Luna chatfte ! 
Dear fource of all my pain ! 





Erft wont with chearful hafte to court 
The joys of ev’ry rural fport, 
Each pleafure to embrace ; 
Oft have I wak’d the jocund morn, 
With cries of hound and echoing horn, 
And urg’d the rapid chace. 


But fince (by thee firft taught to prove, 
In early youth, the force of love) 
Thy matchleis form I view'd 5 
Some calm recefs I daily fought, 
And there indulg’d the tender thought 
Io penfive folitude, 


Yet, when you lead the fprightly dance, 
Or ‘midft the affembled nymphs advance, 
The brighieft there to thine ; 
I fondly gaze with vain defire, 
Nor dares prefumptucus hope afpire 
To chaums fo near divine, 


While baplefs paffion fires my breaft, 

With many an anxious care diftrefs'd, 
In vain I feek relief: 

Down my wan cheek, with filent flow, 

Steals the warm guth of heartful woe, 
In ftreams of briny grief. 


Though ftill by doubt or fear betray’d, 

Oft have my trembling lips eflay’d 
The fatal truth to name ; 

But, ah! the trembling accents hung 

Imperfe@ on my fault’ring tongue, 
Nor told: the laient flame. 


What lenient balfam can remove 
The pangs of unfuceefs:ul love ? 
The torments of de{pair. 
Why was I born, alas! to know 
This fad variety of woe? 
Or why art thou fo fair ? 


O ! born to blefs fome happier youth 

With vows of conftancy and truth, 
May ev'ry joy be thine ! 

Let rofeate health and pleafure gay, 

Strew with delight thy flow’ry way ! 
Tho’ wretchedneis be mine. 


Yer oft I'll heave the tender figh, 
In fecret with for thee to die. 
And fhed the filent tear. 
For nought but Death’s ali-conqu’ring dart 
Shall rend thine image from my heart ; 
Than light and Jife more dear! 
JNFELIX. 


Advice to Country Ladies againft the intro- 
ducing of LONDON FASHIONS among 
them. 


RAUGHT with each fafhion in its 
higheft tafte, 
‘The milliners trom town return in hafte, 
The young, the old, the homely, and the fair, 
To Mrs, Modely’s ihop in crouds repair. 
Vers’d in th’ important article of drefs, 
She ne’er defpair’d of meeting with fuccefs. 
Flirtilla turns each box with tranfport o'er, 
Then cries, this fuit of linen I adore! 
Bot come, dear Modely, prithee thew us mere, 
1 bear you’ve brought the {weeteft fafhiens 
down, 
Pray tell us what is chiefly worn in town? 
Why, Ladies, } believe you'll ail agree, 
That none has more variety than me, 
Pray did you ever fee a better lace ? 
This head-drefs, Mem, would much become 
your face. 

Look at{thefe ear-rings, at this necklace too ; 
I think I never faw fo fine a blue. 
Here are great choice indeed, Dorinda faid, 
Medely, I'll take thefe ruflés and the head. 
I fiad 
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I find they make their clokes extremely hort, 
And pink’d all over s What a pretty thought! 
Thefe hats too, I fuppofe, came lately down? 
‘Yes, Mem, no other fort is worn in town. 
I was at the Rehearfal, Mem, and there 
Saw how the Ladies drefs'd and wore their 
hair. 
To Ranelagh two nights I likewife went, 
To mind the fafhions was my chief intent ; 
And I affure you, Ladies, I brought down 
‘What was moft worn by Quality in town. 
The Ladies with a fmile her tafte approv’d, 
While o’er each box their eyes with tranfport 
rov'd. 
Flowers, egrets, lappets, ruffles, charm their 


fight, 
And each new object adds ta their delight. 
In fhort, each purfe of its contents was eas’d, 
And both the parties mutually were pleas’d. 
Would you, ye fair, a lafting conqueft gain, 
Let graceful eafe and decent neatnefs reign ; 
Contemn the arts, th’ extravagance of drefs, 
The prudent ne’er are guilty of excefs. 
What tho” Melinda by her airs could fix 
A man of fafhien in his coach and fix ? 
And gay Bellaria, with fuccefsful art, 
Has triumph’d o’er the proud Lorenzo’s heart ? 
They never knew the {weets of true content, 
In cards and vifits all their lives are fpent : 
Irkfome and tedieus pafs their hours away, 
They are but in appearance always gay. 


But ye, who with the real joys to preve, 

That flow t1onrconftant and from artlefs love,' 

Know, ign’rance only runs into excefs, 

For cafe and neatnefs are the heightof drefs, 

In elegant fimplicity alone, 

True tafte in drefs aad prudent thought are 
fhown. 

Does any fair a man of merit bind ? 

Her form is artlefs, and adorn'd her mind, 


ODE tw HEALTH. 


Health, moft hosiour’d of celeftial pow- 
ers, 
May I with thee enjoy my future hours ; 
Nor thou refufe thy folace to afford, 
True to my bed, and conftant at my board, 
For all the joys from wealth or heirs that 
flow, 

WHate’er imperial diadems beftow ; 
Whate’er fair objects of defire we prove, 
Chac’d and intangled in the toils of love; 
Whate’er delights the gods, on mercy’s plan, 
Difpenfe to foften the fatigues of man; 
Thefe, thefe, all {pread and flourith in thine 


eye, 
Sweet Health, thou parent of felicity ! 
The blooming {pring of pleafure erowns the 
plain, 
And man, without thee, feeks for blifs ia 
Vain. 


To the Proprietors of the UntvERsat MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


I prefume that the following authentic and particular Acccunt of the Over- 
fiewing of Souwax-Moss will be agreeable to your Readers in general. 


OU have feen in the papers feveral 

accounts of a travelling mofs amongtt 
us, and will naturally expeét fome account 
of fo extraordinary a phenomenon. This 
you fhould have had, 1f I could either have 
relied upon the ftorics I heard of it, which [ 
foon found I could not do, or had had an 
epportunity of feeing it fooner ae The 
mifchief it has done in Mr. Graham’s eftate 
is very confiderable : It has laid wafte not 
lefs, I fuppofe, than a thoufand acres of the 
fineft land in the country ; but, confidered 
en}y as a natural appearance, it is neither 
without example, nor difficult to account 


or. 
Selway-mofs is fituated upon the top of 
a pretty high hill, what might pafs, I fuppofe, 
for one, at leat in Surry, though not in 
Cumberland. It lies about a mile N. W. 
ef Long-town, is between two and three 
miles in length, and half as muchin breadth. 
The inferior part of the hill fees to have 
been nothing but a valt collection of mud, fo 


L am, Yours, (Fe. 


Carlifle, December 15, 1771. 
much diluted with the water of the fprings 
difperfed in feveral parts of it, as to have a 
confiderable degree of fluidity. It had‘al- 
ways, even_in the drieft fummers, fo much 
of a quagmire, that it was hardly fafe for any 
thing heavier than a fportiman and his gun, 
In the time of Henry VIII, a confiderable 
part of a Scotch army, under the command 
of Oliver Sinclair, perifhed in it; and I 
have heard that the fkeleton of a trooper and 
kis horfe, in complete armour, were found in 
it by fome peat-diggers, not many years 
ago. 

Hitherto the thell of more folid earth, in 
which this fluid mafS was inclofed, had been 
futficient to refift the preffure ; but its force, 
with its fluidity, having been confiderably 
augmented. by the late exceflive rains, it 
forced a paffage at the eaftern extremity, on 
which fide it had probably been weakened 
by digging peats. 

Having once made a breach, it foon en- 
Jarged it, and poured a deluge of mud ” 
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a valley, which runs along the bottom of the 
hill. ‘This valley is near 200 yards broad, 
and near go deep. At the bottom of it runs 
a brook, which, being now choaked, has 
formed a lake. The torrent of mud, having 
filled the valley, was now at liberty to fpread 
over'a fine plain, which extends near a miie 
to the banks of the Efk. 

As the calamity happened at midnight, 
the people of the villages on the plain, as you 
may imagine, were thrown into great confier- 
nation; nor could they, till day-light, conjec- 
ture what had happened. Some were alarm- 
ed by the uncommon noife the torrent made 
in its progrefs : Others, not till it had en- 
tered their houfes ; nay iome, I was aflured, 
not til) they felt it in their beds. No lives, 
however, were loft: I mean human lives ; 
for a great many cattle, that were houfed, 
were fuffocated. The cafe of a cow be- 
longing to Mr. Graham, of the Lake, de- 
ferves mention: Sh: was the only one of 
eight, in the fame cow-houfe, that was faved, 
atter having fteod fixty hours up to the neck 
in mud and water. When fhe was taken 
out, fhe had an appetite for food ; but water 
fhe would not taite, nor could even Jook at 
it without horror : She had almoft the fymp- 
toms of the real hydrophobia. I hear the is 
now reconciled to waiter, and is likely to re- 
cover. 

The villages, which I have mentioned 
upon the plain, are not fo dargeags villages 
commonly are. ‘They confift, i general, 
of one farm houfe, anda few cottages an- 
nexed to it. Of thele villages one or two 


have intirely difappeared ; of others the 
thatch is only vilihle ; and all of them, to 
the number of thirteen or fourteen, are une 
inhabitable. The greateft part of the plain 
on which they ftood was laid out in fine ine 
clofures ; the hedges of which, though eight 
or nine feet high, are now totally invifible, 
except in thofe parts where the inundation 
has but juft reached. 

In the mean time, the mofs itfelf, which 
was before a level plain, on the top of a hill, 
is now a valley ; almoft at the bottom of 
which runs, with confiderable rapidity, 
a ftream of black liquid peat-earth. The 
furface of the hill gradually tubfides, as the 
mud, which fupported it, is difcharged ; 
and appears all over broken into fragments, 
which are in fome places fo inregularly 
thrown together, as to refemble a hesp of 
ruins. Some of thefe fragments falling in- 
to the ftream, and floating down with it, are 
difperfed over the plain, which appears {pot- 
ted with them, like the fkin of a leopard, 
only that the ground is black, and the {pots 
are brown; the heath and other. vegetables 
they produce fill remaining, upon than. 

The inundation is ftill proceeding fur- 
ther and further, without any figns of being 
exhauited ; and is now advanced almoft to 
the banks of the Efk. As this river runs 
with a rapid current, it is to be hoped that it 
may carry off a great quantity of the mud, ef- 
pecially if the winter rains fhould raile it fo 
much, as to overflow its banks ; but, after 
all, an immenfe quantity muft remain, which 
it will require ages to remove, 


A Differtation on the Floating of Souway Moss. 


HER E is no part of natural philofo- 

ply that has more engrofled the atten- 
tion of the Curious, than the caufe and ori- 
gin of lakes, and to what particular reafon 
the floating cf iflands and morafiis may be 
attributed. I have perufed Varenius, and 
fome other authors upon the fubje&t, and 
tranfmit a few thoughts thereon, through the 
channel of your ufiful Magazjne. 

I look upon every fea to be a deep, exten- 
five cavity, filled with water, and to he pro- 
pagated from the vait ocean, whofe depth no 
Sine can fathom ¢r explore: Not that this 
Prodigious concourfe of. water is without a 

ottom, but because of the fermenting agita- 
tion of that {welling element, added to the 
force of the currents, and the multiplicity of 
animals that {wim as it were in different 
Wpertments of this variegated expant{e. 


It is obfervahle, that hard bodies will con= 
tinue in the fame place, without. reftraint, 
but that bodies of a floating nature, fuch as 
water and air, which lait is eight hundred 
times lighter than the firft, will propagate 
every way, unlefs they are fenoed in by a 
protuberant matter harder than themfelves 5 
and I am apt to believe that the waters of the 
ocean and the feas follow the ftricteft rules of 
geometry, as well as thofe of light, which is 
purer than air itfelf, and which follows the 
meft harmonious proportion and fymmetty ; 
and that the figure of the feveral parts of the 
earth, comn e nicating by fibterraneous pal- 
fages with the water, is {uch as to reftrain the 
fluid from overflowing, or that the propor- 
tion of the water to fill, and the cavity to be 
fupplied, follows ftriétly the mathematica, 
propofition about cylinders, (fe zsth Pro- 
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pofition, Zacl. 12.) thatis, equal cylinders are 
to each other reciprocally, as their bafes a: d 
their altitudes. Suppofe a veflel of fix feet 
high, and two feet in diameter, to communi- 
cate with another of one foot in diameter, 
but twelve feet high ; then the heighth in the 
Jonger will be to. that in the fhorter, as the 
diameter of the thorter to the diameter of the 
Jonger ;-in which cafe there will be an equi- 
Jibrium, for 12:6 ::2: 1, as Dr. Keil has 
clearly demonitrated, in the 15th Theorem 
of Leéture 19, of Natural Philotophy. 

This reftraint may either proceed from the 
tenacioufnets of the canal (in this term I in- 
elude every hidden paflage below ground, 
or to the influence of the meon upon the wa- 
tery element, which, by its agitation and 
preflure, drives it to a convenient heighth, 
but no further, as is nobly exprefled by the 
higheft authority. 

Great.as the fea is, yet it has a prodigious 

number of thefe canals to fill, and was it not 
for its fupply from the ocean, the feveral feas, 
even 'the Mediterranean itfelf, which is the 
‘largeft in the univerfe, would fuon be dried 
up, notwithftanding the vaft rivers conftantly 
running into it, thefe not fupplying what is 
every day exhaled by the heat of the fun, as 
Dr. Halley has proved in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions. é 

There is no matter whatever without its 

res ; even the hardeft rock muft be fup- 
Fried with a kindly influence, arifing from 
the watery element, otherwjfe it would wafte 
away,gby the drying heat of the fun. Every 
kind of metal muft be fupplied in fome man- 
ner, either by water perforated through the 
pores of the earth, ory by fuétion, from the 
yains that enter the furface thereof, and 
gommunicate of its influence to thele. 

All matter is in a manner the fame, only 
the figure, the texture, and magnitude are 
different. ‘Thus the particles of water, ex- 
haled from the fa, are carried up into the 
air in the form of vapours. This new 
form can proceed from nothing further than 
a change of place and fituation of thefe par- 
ticles. By rarefaction it happens that the fe- 
veral particles of water contain a variety of 
extenfrve fpaces within them, which are either 
fo many voids, or are filled with air of the 
pureft quality, fo that this matter, occupying 
a larger fpace than an equal quantity, it ts 
driven upwards in the fame way as cork 
thrown into water rifes up to the furface ; 
nor do the vapours fettle till their arrival at 
a wagdiam of the fame gravity with themielves, 
where, being relatively at reft, they compoft 
clouds of a thoufand different forms, 
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When by the courfe of the winds the air is 
rendered lighter, the vapours retaining the 
fame degree of gravity muft neceffarily fub. 
fide, and be condenfed in their fall by the re. 
fitlartce of the air, and thus being fdreed into 
at letier tpace, they lofe their former fhape, 
and, faliing upon the earth in a quantity of 
iacoheient particles, which form witat we 
uluaily call rain, the greater part of which is 
conveyed into the fea by rivers, whereon they 
pour down ; a part likewife mixes with the 
dry ground, and, enteriig into the roots 
and jeeds of trees and herbs, impregnate 
thefe, and fo growing up forms a new fpe- 
cies of bodies, beautifully variegated, and all 
proclsiming, in the courfe of their progreff, 
that ‘the hand which formed them is di- 
vine.” 

The great inundation of Solway Moh, 
may be partly owing to the -perforations of 
the earth through which the water is propa- 
gated from the Irifh Channel, and from the 
vaft quantities of rain from the Cheviot, and 
other rifing hills, from whofe torrents the 
Eik is fwelled confiderably in a very fhort 
time ; and as the ground, both upon the 
Englith and Scotch fide, is level, it isno won- 
der if {uch an overflow fhould prevail. 

The tide of St. George’s Channel is 
every way impetuous, as it begins from the 
vatt At}antic ocean, where the Northern and 
Weftern unite in one, and rufhing in by a 
finall canal, formed by the opening between 
the Point of Cantire and Belfalt, ruthes 
with a predigious velocity, which, from the 
nature of water, occafions an inconceivable 
run into fuch bays and openings as lie along 
the extended co: fts through which they pro- 
pagate. 

People, who know the country well, de- 
clare, that in the bed of the river there are 
openings of perhaps three or four feet dia- 
meter, and fome of but one foot, or fix jn, 
clies, which begin to fill all at ance, and oce 
cafion 4 prodigious {well, even when the wa- 
ter is at the loweft. 

As to the moving of the mofs, that thay 
be owing to this obyious caufe :—All mo- 
raflés are formed from woods, and thefe in- 
corporating with the earth, fo as to become 
one folid body, they may be catried for fome 
time by the water, without feparating the 
component patts, whofe ftri@inefs of confli- 
dation may refift for a tine, but cannot long 
withftarid the continual préflure from fuck 
ftrong and violent eruptions. 
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On PATR 
HAT is the fpirit of modern pa- 


W triotifm ? I can form no idea of 
fuch a virtue exerting itfelf in the Britith 
conftitution ; all the explanations, har- 
rangues, and flights of imagination, which 
have been jumbled together to form that 
imaginary monfter of perfection called a pa- 
triot, are but an unintelligible jargon. They 
are Grecian and Roman ideas in an Englith 
dre(g: Patriots rife wp like mufhrooms ; we 
have always the patriot of the day, like the 
favourite player ;. Grit to clap for a fuo!, and 
then to hits for a knave. It is the nature of 
our Government to produce thefe heroes of 
politics ; the occafion produces the character ; 
a pretence to the f.med virtue is the road to 
corruption ; and marks a man, as one who 
wants only a bidder that will rife to his 
price. 
If we refle&t on the hiftory of the men, 
who in this country have made a figure in 
the character of patriots, we thal] be conyin- 
ced, that they mace the pretence of the virtue 
a mere ladder to mount high in office and 
wealth :. A mere mafk to their ambition. 
The patriotifin of the ancients had even a 
military, a favage fiercenefs in it; which 
feemed .eflential to its being. Indeed it is a 
virtue which required a wild and darinz caft 
of thought, generally meafiuring the welfare 
of the State, not againtt a cold, temperate, re- 
fiftance of temptation ; a moderation of fen- 
ument ; or the dictates of philofophic reflec- 
tions ; but again(t life itfelf ; friends, kindred, 
family, all were to be facrificed at the thrine 
of their country: Patrictifin and death were 
ever hand in hand: It was a ferocity in the 
mind near allied to a degree of fury ; nothing 
calm, or temperate. 
away by the impulfe of a violent paffion ; 
rather thon urged by the calls of reafon ; 
hence arofe an enthuGafm, which fometimes 
broke into the nobleit actions, and the moft 
exalted {entiments ; but.as to modern times, 
and our own country in particular, the con- 
ftitution of the Government dettroys the 
very idea of a patriot. The regularity of ali 
the moyemenis of the State, the natwre of 
the modern art of war, and the univerfal 
power of law, has brought every thing to 
fuch a ftandard, that we can have no idea of 
atriotifm : What are to be the rules to 
om it? What are the. figas by which to 
know it ? The mob will ever have their pa- 
triot; but fure the better part of mankind 
fhould underftand theiy Conftitution better, 
than to fuppofe every man who oppofés the 
Court a patriot ! The true patriot, if the 
term is allowed to exprefs an uncertain idea, 


‘The man was hurried - 
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mutt in fuch a Government as ours often be 
in power—fometimes with the Court—fome- 
times againit it—but our parriots always lofe 
their characters when in office, whatever the 
motive, and can never regain it but by vio- 
lent oppofition, 

In thort, there is { much nonfenfe and 
contradiétion in the charaéter of patriots in 
this kingdom, that the moment any one 
raakes pretences to the virtue, he fhould on 
al! hands he treated cicher as a vilionary fool, 
or 2 deligning knave. 

The mey amongtt us who have at different 
times flourifhed in tliis hirlequin’s frock, 
have ever been railers at men rather than 
meafures. If you will fix an idea to the 
word patriot, and adapt it to this country, 
you ought to defcribe a man in Parliament 
who looks at meafures alone, totally tor- 

etting who are the conduétors ;_ and who in 
all his conduét, both in and out of place, ad 
heres fteadily to certain plans, which he 
thinks favourable to the happinef$ and liber- 
ty of the people, In an age wherein the in- 
fluence of the Crown is too great, and threat- 
ens to overturn the Conttitution, he will not 
enter into any meafures that can add to that 
influence ky the fame means that created it, 
Debts and taxes laid the foundation ; throw- 
ing into the {cale of the Crown a weight un- 
thought of at t!e Revolution ; adding to the 
debt fts increafing taxes, and all the train of 
their confequences, which are already grown 
too formidable to liberty. If fuch a man 
therefore could exift asa modern patriot in 
cold blood, he woulkl ie the neceflity of ad- 
hering to a plan of preventing a further ae- 

uifition of riches in the Crown, by raifing 
freth taxes to pay the intereft of new debts. 

A patriot muft furely think liberty of 
much more copfequence than military fuc- 
ces —great trade ~ naval power—or any fuch 
soticihon, and would confequently never 
agree to meafures, which, in order to gain the 
latter, could in any degree endanger the for- 
mer. 

Now we have never found that any of our 
patriots conducted themfelves en thele ideas 5 
they h.we railed at final] expences when out 
of power, and run into large ones the me- 
ment they are in place. 

But what encouragement real in the goods 
of fortune, or imaginary in the opinions of 
the world, can any man have for turning pae 
trict ; if he real!y means well, he will poilefs 
neither : Certainly not the firft; and he will 
loft the latter, the moment he aéts’ beyond 
the ideas of the mob? What glimpfe of hope 
ean he have of fuccels ? In Parhament the 
Bb bba Crown 








Crown is fo ftrong, that an. orator may wafte 
a dozen pair of very well toned lungs, before 
he out talks the power of miniftenial gold : 
He has not an Athenian ora Roman mob te 
harangue, but men whofe ediication jult gives 
them the plea of a fyftematical defence, and 
apology tor the moft glaring venality: How 
is he to make an imprefficn on the needy fons 
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of extravagance, who have learning enougle 
to be fup nits? Can he expeét, that the flow- 
ers of rhetoric an! flights of fancy fhall be 
weighter then poits and penfions ? A place 
at the board of Cuftoms or Excife ; pay- 
mafterfhip ; or a contraét; are not thele 
powers beyond the eloquence of a Tully or 
Demofthenes ? 
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Kirke, Colonel, his brutality, 180. 
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Ladbroke, Sir Robert, robbed, 333. 
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fenfes and the excellence of reafon, 3a. 
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Mail, North, robbed, 219.— ditto that from 
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Motcow, great tumult there, 271. 

Mofs, Solway, authentic account of the 
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gmitation of Horace, 265.—to charity, 
266.—for the new year, 375.—te health, 


76. : 
Offices, ublic, and records of the kingdom, 
prope for putting them in better order, 
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Olympias, fee Alexander and Letter. 

Of, rey, or great fea-eagle, natural hiltory of 
the, 89. ; 
Oitrich, natural hiftory of the, 188 —its 
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Oiway, the poet, life of, 80. 
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tory of the, 360. 
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Pantheon, plan for opening the, 277. 

Parallel, between Alexander and a High- 
wayman, 158.—between Sir Francis Ba- 
con and Mr. Locke, 371. 

Parliament, proceedings in the laft feffion 
of, 12, 72.—debates and proceedings of 
that of Ireland, 321. 

Patagonia, particular and certain account of 
the inhabitants of, 116. 

Patriotifin, thoughts on, 379. 

Pediar, German, fingular beneficence of a, 
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tnued, 145, 315. 
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the life of, 291. ; 
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The philofopher and the coxcomb, 146. 

Plague in Poland and Turky, 160. 
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Poll, ttate of the, for ele€ting a Lord-mayor 
of the city of London, 216. 

Pompadour, Madame, tix of her Letters, 
313. 

Portrait, of the beneficent man, 344. 
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Power, illegal, in the King or the Houfe of 
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dinary, 349. 

The Two Prizes, a tale, 8. 
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421. 
Piracy, Shoals, convicted of 2 73.—fee Mur: 
der. 


Quadrupedes and bins, relations between 
them, 123. 

Queftion, Whether the miferies of this life, 
overbalances its happinefs ? 238. 


The Rake, 209. 
The Rake reclaimed, or true friendthip fer- 
tile in happy refources, a moral tale, 
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Ramilies, account of the memorable battle 
of, 304. 

Reafon, excellence of, 30. 

The Reclufe, an elegy, 378. 

Records, fee Offices. 

Refleétions, 71. 

Regulators in North Carolina, affair of, 
106. 

Religion, great misfortunes not alleviated 
but from a due fenfe of the confolations 
of, a moral tale, 233. 

Reports, falfe and fcandalous, pernicious 
tendency of, 281. 

Rioters, in Lincolnthire, 273. 

Robin, finging with an organ, 41. 

Roman equanimity, noble inftance of, 408. 

Rofe-caftle, in the county of Cumberland, 
the feat of the Bifhops of Carlifle, defcri- 
bed, 225. 

Royal Society, new Council and Officers 
eleéted for, 329. 

Ruffians, operations of thei armies againft 
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Salifbary, Countefs of, hiftory of her amouz 
with Edward III, 58. 

Scot, General, fee Elopement. 

The Seafons, a fong for the Ladies, 161. 

Seduétion, mifchiefs and fatal confequences 
of the crime of, 301. 

Senfes, errors of the, 3e, order of, in ani- 
mals, 125. 

Sex, indifcretions of the, fee Lucy. 

Shenftone, Mr. verfés on an win to the rhe. 
mory of, 265. —. 

Sheriffs, fee Executions. 

Silence and fecrecy, @flay on, 364. 

Snake, black, of North America, de(cribed, 


204. 
Solitude, 6dé t6, 269. 
Song, of bifds, obfervations on the fweetneft 

of the, 67.—reafons for its ceafing at 2 

certain period, '69. 

Songs, new, 41, 98, 147, 208, 319. 
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Sounds, bow far they may be heard, curious 
experiments for determining, 67. 

Specch, of the King of Sweden, on opening 
of the Dyet, 46.—of Mr. Wilkes, on 
being elected Sheriff, 48.—of Mr. Bull, 
Do. and of Mr. Alderman Nafh, on be- 
ing eleéted Lord-mayor, 216.—of Mr. 
Crofby, late Lord- mayor, returning 
thanks to the Livery for their favours to 
him, 217.—of Meflieurs Wilkes, Town- 
fend, Sawbridge, concerning their private 
animofities, ib.—of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, on opening the feflion of Par- 
liament there, 21 e: 

Spenfer, the poet, life of, 337. 

Stanzas, in the manner of Waller, 4e.—on 
a cat, killed in a dove-houfe, 42. 

Stomach, human obfervatieons on feveral 
fpherical bodies found in the, 290. 

Storm, on the coaft of Suffolk, 332. 

The Storm, a new fong, fet to mufic, 208. 
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Tabbah, bark, a new. difcovered remedy for 
the flux, an account of the, 101. 

Tales, the Two Prizes, 8.—~Strange cruelty 
of a father, 28.—Contempt of con, 43- 
—Czlia and the looking-glafs, 41.— 
Virtue in diftrels always meets with its re- 
ward, 128.—Annine and-Elvira, 148.— 
The rake reclaimed, and true friendthip 
fertile in happy refources,- 233.—Human 
happinefs, fcarce ever without an allay of 
wretchednels, 346. 

Tarantula, true account of the, 152. 

Thamfon, Mr. James, author of the Sea- 
fons, life of, 226. 

Thoughts on feveral fubjects, 16. ° 


Townfend, Mr. refules to pay taxes on ac. 
count of the improper repreientation of the 
county of Middlefex, 272. 

Trevor, Lord Bithep of Durham, charagter 
of, 253. 

Trial, fee Jews. 

Turks, f&e Rufians. 


U. 
Union, of England and Scotland, feveral 
times attempted, 86.—concerted, 140, 
articles of, 195. 


7. 

Verfes, from a Lady to her daughter, on her 
birth-day, 318. 

Virtue, triumph of, over illicit love, a novel, 
g8.— Filial, 118.—in diftrefs, always 
meets with its reward, a moral tale, 128. 

Voyage, by Dr. Solander, &c. round the 
woild, fome account of the, 52.—more 
particular account of, 149. 

Vulture, natural hiftory of the, 133. 


W. 

Waldgrave, Lord, anecdote of, 284. 

Wiikes, Mr. ele&ted Sheriff, 48. 

Wilfon, Mr. money left by him, to be lent 
out to induftrious young tradefmen, free 
of the city of London, 51. 

Witdom and Health, 100. 

0'd Woman's Remontftrance, 100. 

Wonien, verfes by a Lady, on Mr. Pope's 
characters of, 98. . 

Worlds, other, inhabitancy of, afferted, 32. 


Zz. 
Zobeide, a new tragedy, cccount of, 309. 
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Quarto view of Belton-houfe, in Lincoln- 
thire 169 
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The oftrich —- 188 
The ftarry-anifeed-tree 
Quarto view of Rofe-caftle, in the county of 
Cumberland 225 
Head of Lord-chancellor Cowper 248 
The falcon 260 
Whole-fheet plate of the roads of England, 
No. XXXIII. a 2a 
Head of Lord-keeper Coventry 297 
Arms of Cooper, Earl of Shafiefbury 314 
Head of the poet Spenfer a 337 
The great horned, or eagle. ow] 360 
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